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‘‘O SEMPRERINASCENTE, OR FIORE DI TUTTE LE STIRPI- 


* * IPALIA, ITALIA. Annunzio. 


‘‘O EVER RENASCENT; FLOWER OF ALL ROOTS, * * ITALY, ITALY.” 


» 


| here are two Italys in the pop- 
ular mind of America. One is 


the Italy of Dante and Michel- 
angelo; of Raphael and Leonardo da 
Vinci; 
D’Annunzio and Duse. 


of Verdi -and Bellini; of 
A land of 


stately palaces, dripping with histo- 


ry; of ancient castles, whose stones 
reek with romance; the school to 
which every artist of the Occident | 
has humbly turned his footsteps; the 
spot to which every tourist bends 
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his route most eagerly; the teacher 
of the world; the place on earth 
which combines the most of natural 
beauty and pennan and historic in- 
terest. 

Then there is another Italy. The 
Italy that lies below Eighth street 
in New York, and has a poor, strug- 
gling, darkskinned colony in every 
city of America; the Italy that 
stands behind the pushcart, and 
sprinklesan odor of garlicas it walks; 
the Italy thatis hated by our work- 
men almost as much asthe Chinese; 
the Italy that imports the Mafia, 
and pursues strange and terrible re- 
venges in the slums of our great 
cities. In one word ‘‘Dago Italy.” 

The average American makes no 


attempt to reconcile the two. He 


admires the Italy of history and art, 
and unhesitatingly gives it place 
among the great lands of the world. 
As for poor, immigrant, Dago Italy, 
he simply despises it. 

And yet these people of Dago 
Italy—they are of the same kind as 
those who madethe Italy of the past. 
It was such as they who followed 
her old dukes and counts and fought 
her battles in the middle ages. It 
was they who rose under Garibaldi, 
drove’out the Austrian and made 
free Italy. It is they who have made 
Italian art and music what they are 
and have been. For the genius rep- 
resents only the tastes and longings 
of the masses behind him. 

Think for a moment how greatly 
impoverished would be our inherit- 


ITALIAN RAG PICKER’S SHOP 
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ance from the past with Italy left 
out. Think of art with Italy taken 
out of it. Think of a world without 
any Italian music in it. Think of 
science without Archimedes and 
Marconi and Gaiileo, with his inven- 
tion of the thermometer and teles- 
cope, his discovery of the laws of 
motionand the movements of the 
earth and heavenly bodies. Think of 
history with Caesar and Columbus 
and Napoleon left out. Think what 
a difference it would have made had 
Roman roads and Roman law never 
Overrun Europe. Think how much 
poorer and more barren the life of 
the world would be had Italy never 
existed. 
Why, then, do we mourn so bit- 
terly because the character of our 
immigration is changing? How have 


_ITALIAN SWEAT SHOP 


the northern races surpassed the con- 
tributions of Italy tothe sum of civ- 
ilization, that we welcome them so 
much more eagerly? If history shows 
any thing it is that the mixed races 
are the powerful ones. Why was it 
not one of the other three corners of 
the British Isles that produced one of 
the great, conquering, colonizing, 
civilizing races of history, instead of 
England? Because they staid pure 
Celtic, pure ancient Briton. It was 
the fourth corner, the one that was. 
overrun and submerged and con-. 
quered time and time again, and 
finally thoroughly amalgamated, 
that produced the great dominant 
race. When we speak with pride of 
‘‘the old American stock,’ let us re-- 
member that the purest, most un- 
mixed strain of American blood now: 
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| | 
remaining is to be found in those 
mountain lands of the South to 
which we are now sending home mis- 
sionaries. Far from dreading the 
influence of this new admixture on 
the native stock, I believe the Ital- 
ians have something which we exact- 
ly need to give us. We have not 
enough art in our blood, not enough 
racial sense of the beautiful. Italian 
blood will yet produce American 
Pattis and Duses; American Correg- 
gios and Verdis. The people that 
built St. Peter's will give great archi- 
tects to America. The people who 
madethe Italian gardens will give us 
great landscape gardeners. Already 
Italians are coming to the front in 
New York in all those crafts which 
verge upon art, like mosaic work «of 
masonry and mortuary sculptures. 
We must not forget that these people 
are the Romans. The Romans, tak- 
ing them all in all, were the greatest 
race the world has ever seen, and it 
never died. Overrun by German 
tribes, its government fell, but its 

people continued. Amalgamating 

their conquerors they broke up into 

little countries, which in the middle 

ages made their free cities the cen- 


tres of arts and industries. Divided 


by centuries of feud with one anoth- 
er, they were yet able to unite in 


recent days and make one nation 


again; a renaissance of national life 
hardly to be paralleled in_ history. 
Ground down to-day by the terrible 
taxes necessary to enable a new and 
poor nation to maintain her place 
among the powers of Europe, its bur- 
dens complicated by the bitter opposi- 


‘tion ofthe powerful Papacy, Italy still 


has the vitality to send forth count- 


less hordes to the colonizing of 


North and | South America. The 
Roman race has never died; and in 
days tocome it will contribute anew, 
a rich and a valuable strain to our 
national life, 

Why, then, do we despise the'Ital- 
ian immigrant as we do? First, be- 
cause he is very poor. Second, be- 


cause he is the latest comer. We 
are quite willing to honor Marcwni 
and Duse and Caruso. We are not 
at all ashamed to pay the tribute of 
adoring admiration to Italians in 
their case. They are geniuses, and 
not struggling geniuses. They are 


rich and successful. Our heiresses 


are quite willing to marry Italians, 
providing only they have names 
reaching back some centuries. But 
these poor people who come by way 
of Ellis Island, asking only a chance 
to work, them we despise. 


Allthe previous comers passed in 
turn through the same mill of scorn 


and prejudice, when they first be- 


gan to come in great numbers. But 
they have been here long enough 
now to acquire wealth and influence. 


‘The first great Jewish immigration 


set in from Germany some fifty 
years ago. Now there is a _ body of 


rich and influential Jews in every | 
city, ready to look after the poor of 


their own race and resent any im- 
position. Jews, solidly blocked in 
their own quarters in New York and 
elsewhere, elect aldermen and mem- 
bers of Legislature and Congress. It 
is not wise to offend the Jew now. So 
the early German immigrants, who 


came here poor, have risen to the 


control of vast financial interests. 
Thousands of wealthy men among 
them support rich and _ influential 
German papers, theatres, opera 
houses and clubs. Hans is no longer 
sneered at. So Pat, when he was the 
pick and shovel man of America, 
held the place in popular estimation 
which Giovanni occupies to-day. But 
he holds it no longer. 

It is useless to say that these things 
do not influence us. They influence 


the whole world, and we Americans. 


adore success and bend to money and 
power just as much as the rest of the 
world. We have taken power away 
from the church, and we don’t mind 
about birth and family as they doin 
the old countries; but the billionaire 
is our national hero. We claim to 
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honor thosd typical old American 
virtues, thrift and hard work. But 
we do not. If we did we would res- 
pect the Italian immigrant, for there 
is no man who works harder or more 
faithfully, or iS more saving and 
temperate. 
The Italian is always frugal. He 
never leaves himself penniless. He 
never draws his pay envelope Satur- 
day night and goes to work Monday 
morning without a cent. That is 
not Luigi’s way. Hehasa horror of 
being without money in his pocket. 
He has an abounding love of good 
clothes, of music, social intercourse 
and amusements. But if he has not 
money for those he goes without. 
He has had them all his life at home; 
music, dancing, flowers, church 
feasts, outdoor life in acrowd. He 
comes toa cold, grey land, where he 
finds none of them. He makes them 


as best he can in the little tenement 


rooms. A_ disgusted American 
workingman said to me once: ‘“‘A 
Dago doesn’t even goon the bum 
Even on' con- 
struction work, away from home, a 


crowd of them will rent a room in 


town on Saturday night and play 
cards by | themselves without ever 
going nearasaloon.’’ Luigi is essen- 
tially temperate. He was raised in 
a wine growing country, and never 
heard of the idea of not drinking 
wine. But he drinks it as we do tea 
and coffee, as a beverage, not to get 
drunk on. Drunkenness may be 
definitely abstracted from the Ital- 
an’s national sins. Of course, every- 
one will comprehend that I am 
speaking of national characteristics, 
which always have individual excep- 
tions. | 

Luigi is blamed because he and 
his kind collect in the big cities and 
peddle on the streets, instead of go- 
ing tothe country. Nothing could 
be more unfair, especially in a coun- 
try whose own rural inhabitants 
flock to the cities’ each year in 
greater and greater throngs. The 


~ 


_the cities if they can. 


Italian is the pick and shovel man 
of America to-day. Thesubway of 
New York stands as a monument to 
his industry, as well as every piece 
of construction work now in process 
in the eastern states. The pushcart 
men of the cities are only a tiny 
percentage of the whole. If the 
Scandinavian goes tothe farms and 
forests of the northwest, the Italian 
goes to the coal mines of Virginia 
and Pennsylvania and Colorado and 
the quarries of Vermont.  Italiain 
are taking up abandoned farms In 
New England, land Americans will 
not live on, and making a living on 
them. They have an agricultural 
colony in California, Asti, where 
they produce a fine wine, and 
another in New Jersey where they 
grow the grapes used in a famous 
grape juice manufactory. Thou- 
sands of them are truck gardeners 
near the large cities. Already they 
own $17,000,000 of real estate in 
New York, city. it is. perfectly 
natural that they should remain In 
If we were 
obliged to emigrate to Italy to earn 
a living, and found there colonies of 
Americans in every city, while in 
the country we would be surrounded 
by Italians, we would probably 
strain every nerve to find employ- 
mont in the cities. 

The Mafia is a great blot on the 
Italian namein America. But it is 
no more fair to judge Italy by the 
Mafia, than to judge Americans by 
negro ‘burnings and frontier lynch- 
ings. It is not fair to judge any 
race by its criminal classes. Did not 
a certain Syrian personage say some- 
thing once of motes and beams? 

The family ties are very strong 
among the Italians. Wehear much 
in these days of self analysis of the 
devotion of American men to their 
womenkind. But I have yet to 
know among American men more 
dévotion than that shown among 
the poor Italian immigrants, as they 


, painfully save from their pittances 
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the sum necessary to support the 
family left at home, and _ then 
to bring the family to America. 
Their efforts approach the heroic at 
times. And as for the women, a 
teacher who has ‘taught for many 
years in that school on Mulberry 
street, which shelters twenty-nine 
different nationalities, and in others 
like it before it was built, told me 
that of all the nationalities which had 
passed through her schoolrooms, she 
considered that the smallest portion 
of Italian girls ‘‘ went wrong.’ It 
is because of their care for their 
daughters that the Italians, in their 


poverty, will not permit them to go 


into domestic service, or any other 


employment that takes them away 
from the parental roof. They must 
sleep at home nights. A poverty 
stricken little Italian woman, who 
lived with her family of six in two 


rooms on Mulberry street, was pay. 


ing to have her daughter, born in 
this country, taught to read and 
write Italian. She paid extra to 
have the teacher, a man, come to 
the house. WhenTI asked her why 
the girl did not go to the instructor 
for the lessons, she looked at me 
rather reprovingly and said simply 
that she preferred to have her 
daughter under her own eye. 

Iam nota fanatical optimist on the 
immigration question. I believe we 
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have a right to exclude every 
pauper, every one diseased or de- 
formed or in any way likely to be- 
come a public charge orto pursue a 
criminal life. I believe we have a 
right to exclude any race or to check 
its immigration, if we feel that it 
must necessarily lower the Ameri- 
can standard of living. But when 
they have fulfilled all our own de- 
mands and passed our portals by our 
own consent, let us not despise them 
because, with the same motive 
which settled our western states, 
they have come toa far country to 
get a better chance in life. I have 
taken the Italians for my text be- 
canse they are the newest comers, 
least known and understood. But 
it serves for other races. I spent a 


vacation oncein a little villageonan 


island of the Atlantic coast. There 
was alittle fishing village near, made 
up of Scandinavians. They had 
great motor boats, in which they 
shot the surf. They were a hard 
working, frugal, orderly set of peo- 
ple, in very comfortable circum- 
stances, and their craft wasa pictur- 
esque and | manly one, which no 
weakling could follow. Yet the 
American inhabitants, the ‘‘ com- 
mon or garden” variety of Ameri- 
cans, most ordinary people, spoke of 
“them Swedes” with all the con- 
tempt of a racial aristocracy. Does 
it confer a badge of blue blood sim- 
ply to be born in America? Is all 
our prosperity due to ourselves? 
Or has some of it arisen from our 
happy inheritance of a great, rich 
and new country? 

And when one contemplates mis- 
sionary effort, did ever such a field 


come and spread itself before the 


very door of the home missionary 
as in this flood of immigration? Did 
ever patriotism and religion so com- 
bine in the call to a work which 
converts to good citizenship as well 
as Christianity? Those of us who 
feel that Protestantism, planted in 
a Latin race, produced in the Hug- 


uenots one of the finest strains civ- 
ilization has ever known, may find 
a rich harvest ready to their hands. 
Already the educated young men of 
Italy are following the way of the 
French, forsaking their old church 
and passing straight over  Pro- 
testantism into free thought. The 
more intelligent Italians who come 
here are already dashed with a cer- 
tain antipathy to the church as 
they have known it, through the 
antagonism between it and the gov- 
ernment. One, intensely loyal, said 
to me bitterly once that the Papacy 
would never have been able to main- 
tain its stand against the govern- 
ment were it not for the constant 
golden streams flowing from Amer- 
ica into the treasury of the Vatican; 
that the wealth of the Vatican came 
from America, not Italy. One edu- 
cated young man who had travelled 
much said to me: ‘‘I was raised in 
Catholicism. I becamea free thinker 
in my college days. I have known 
many Mahometans in Tunis and 
Algiers, and I know the Mahometan 
is more faithful to his religious ob- 
servances than the Christian, for 
he never curses and he always says 
his prayers at the appointed hours. 
But since coming to America I 
have found that the Protestant re- 
ligion is the best in the world, be- 
cause it does the most to educate 
and elevate the people. 

Even the most ignorant and sup- 
erstitious among the immigrants 
find their point of view changed; 
for they find the dominating race 
Protestant. That breaks the geissiaeg 
for missionary effort. 

America can exclude the immi- 
grant if she will. That is her right, 
although she might exclude some- 
thing which would enrich her nati- 
onal life in future generations. But 
having let the immigrant come, 
every instinct of self preservation 
as well as humanity, should lead 
America to educate, enlighten and | 
Chistianize him. 
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THE OTHER SIDE OF THE IM; 


MIGRATION 


OUESTION 


By FRANCIS CuRTIS 


URING the last fiscal year 
1,027,421 immigrants 
admitted to this country. 


-. This number, which may or may not 


be exceeded during the calendar 
_ year, makes a new high record and 
is, by many, viewed with alarm. 
The number excluded and deported 
also reached a new high record, be- 
ing 11,563. Asourlawsstand, then, 
those admitted were acceptable. 
Will the country be benefited by 
their admission? We do not have 
to ask if the immigrants themselves 
will be; their very coming is itself 
the affirmative answer. This round 
million of new people means a million 
more consumers, a million more 
mouths to be fed, bodies to be 
clothed andsheltered. Italsomeans 
at least 500,ooo more producers to 
come into competition. with our 
already vast army of workers. _ 
First, as consumers: Two years 
ago this million of people bought 
little, if anything, from the United 
States. Next year practically all 
their purchases will be from our pro- 


ducers, and will amount in value 


approximately to $100,000,000. In 
five years their purchases. will 
amount to fully $200,000,000, as 
their standard of living and their 
purchasing power will increase annu- 
ally. Here there is an increased 
market for our producers which is 
almost incalculable, there being an 
increase upori increase. Every de- 
cade the enhanced market made by 
immigrants at the present rate of 
_ Immigration and the normal increase 
of population amounts to $10,000, - 
000,000, equal to the entire interna- 
tional trade of the world. It is infi- 
nitely more profitable to feed, clothe, 


and 
were 


be buyers. 


work? 


shelter a person here than 
abroad. Multiply, then, the sales 
to one person by a million, and com- 
prehend that this is an annual in- 
crease, and we shall see what.a ben- 
efit it is to the producing classes. 
But a large proportion of this mill- 
ion—between sixty and seventy per 
cent.—must at once become pro- 
ducers themselves, or they could not 
Is this a menace to those 
already here? Must these 600,000 
or 700,000 new laborers displace as 
many, or any, of those already at 
Certainly not at present. 
when there is a so-called labor fam- 
ine in every part of the United 
States and in every line of industry. 
In the want columns of our newspa- 
pers the ‘‘ Help Wanted ”’ advertise- 
ments far outnumber the ‘‘ Situa- 
tions Wanted,” many of the latter 
being inserted by those already em- 
ployed, but desirous of bettering 
their work and wages. Among the 
present-day immigrants there are 
but few skilled laborers. The men 
must go to work on our railroads, 
our cellars, our streets, and in our. 
mines, and the women must go into 
domestic service or the humblest 
employmentinourmills. Our labor- 
ers, who have become more profi- 
cient and skilled, will seek and ob- 
tain higher forms of employment to 
give place to the newcomers, who, 
in turn, will soon give place to oth- 
ers. They become, not only con- 
sumers, but wealth producers. They. 
help build our railways, our bridges; 
they excavate for new buildings; 
they mine our coal and ore; they de- 
velop our farms, and they clean our 
streets. They are not only needed, 
but they are absolutely indispensa- 
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ble to our national progress and de- 
velopment. 


Since the foundation of our gov- 


ernment we have admitted nearly 
23,000,000 immigrants. The direct 
descendants of these and those liv- 
ing constitute fully one-half of our 
population. Without them we would 
have been a nation of but 40,000,- 
ooo people instead of over 80,000, - 


o00. We have absorbed and Ameri- 


canized them easily, and to-day we 
find them in the United States Sen- 
ate, the House of Representatives, 
as governors of states, in legislative 
halls, as mayors of cities, in alder- 
manic chambers, and in all avenues 
of financial, commercial, educa- 
tional, professional, and social life. 
They did not bring much with them, 
Say, on an average, $10 a head— 
$230,000,000 in all—but the labor 
value of ‘each is estimated at from 
$800 to $1,200. At the lowest esti- 
mate, then, this immigration has 
added a labor value _ exceeding 
$13,000,000,000 to our _ resources 
without calculating that of descend- 


ants, which would undoubtedly give - 


us fully $25,000,000,000, or nearly 
one-fourth of our national wealth. 
For at least a decade to come, under 


present conditions, we can absorb a 


million immigrants a year without 
any trouble, and to the benefit of 
our country and the newcomers 
themselves. They should make us 
a people capable of doing all our own 
work, and capable of consuming 
most of our own products. In1894, 
we consumed 232,000,000 bushels of 
wheat; last year we consumed 2,186,- 
000,000. In 1894, we consumed 
I 086, 000,000 pounds of cotton; last 
year, 2,019,000,000 pounds. In 1894, 
we consumed 347,000,000 pounds of 
wool; last year, 462,000,000 pounds. 
In 1894, we consumed 951,000,000 
gallons of petroleum; last year, 
3,129,000,000 gallons. In 1894, we 
consumed 114,000,000 tons of bitu- 
minous coal; last year, 248,000,000 
tons. In 1894, we consumed 7,000,- 
ooo tons of pig iron; last year, 
18,000,000 tons. 


MISSIONARY 


These few comparisons show the 
immense increase in consumption 
during the past decade, this increase 
being due, in part, to the great in- 
crease in immigration. It is cer- 
tainly better for our agriculturists 
if all of our cereals can be consumed 


at home. It is better for us if we 


have a home market for all our raw 
material. It is better to use our 
coal, our ore, our hides, our wool, 
and an increasing portion of our 
cotton, and practically all our bread- 
stuffs and provisions, at home in a 
good inarket than to pay freight and 
send them to a doubtful market. 
We may look with complacency, 
therefore, on the annual increase of 
a million consumers to be added to 
our own normal increase of popula- 
tion, provided these immigrants 
make good citizens and become 
Americanized. Undoubtedly some 
undesirable people are admitted, but, 
so far, they have been but compara- 
tively few. I spent a day recently 
at Ellis Island and at a Hoboken pier 
for the purpose of watching the land- 
ing of a ship-load of immigrants. It 
was an interesting and instructive 
sight. The group was an average 
one from Bremen. ‘They were con- 
tented, happy, quiet, orderly people. 
The children, particularly, were well- 
behaved and good. Not a crying 


baby did Isee. The eight and ten 


and twelve-year-olds were caring for 
the younger ones, and there was an 
independent air with every child that 


could walk that was truly remarka- 


ble and in strong contrast to some 
of our native children, who lean en- 
tirely on’ nurses and maids, crying 
and sniveling for innumerable wants. 
Most of the elders are eager and am- 
bitious to get to-their journey’s end 
and to work, to earn a dollar and 
more a day instead of the mark for 
which they have been working. 
They are easily governed and most 
of them will become law-abiding 
citizens. 

But while our laws and regulations 
have been, and are quite satisfac- 
tory; while the immigration to date 
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has been of great benefit to the coun- 
try, we must be constantly on our 
guard. Especially is there need of 
some supervision over the destina- 
tion of the immigrants. While we 
have not law to compel them to go 
in any particular direction we might 
well have an advisory employment 


bureau to divert thousands fromthe - 


congested centres to the West and 
South. Southern mill owners are 
to-day eager for immigrants. And 
yet, in 1904, only 656 immigrants 


went to Georgia, North and South. 


Carolina, while 58,411 went to Mas- 
sachusetts. We can easily use a 


million immigrants a year, but we 


What Shall We Do for the 


Immigrant 


After sifting them on other shores, 
let us, then, welcome those whom 
wereceive. Would not a handgrasp 
of welcome be quite as effective in 
promoting assimilation as the cus- 
tomary dose of contempt? Let the 
government cultivate their patriot- 
ism. Those who have come here 
since the war cannot be expected to 
have that blood-deep patriotism 
which is born on battle fields, or 
around the lonely hearth stones of 
soldiers’ widows and orphans. Let 
the government place in the hands 


of each immigrant, upon landing, a¥ 


pamphlet in his own language which 
shall bid him welcome and give him 
counsel and instruction. Let some 
officer of the government print, from 
time to time in the more than one 
thousand newspapers inthe United 
States printed in foreign languages, 
short articles 
epochs and the heroes of our history. 
It would cost but little and be money 


concerning decisive 


cannot use them all in one place. 
By far too many remain in New York 
city. At but a trifling expense a > 
bureau coyld be maintained at each 
of our immigration ports, equipped 
with full information, and, in many 
cases, with free transportation to 
places ready for the new workers. 
With the successful operation of 
such bureaus we need have no fear, 
for at least a decade to come, that 
immigration, even under our pres- 
ent liberal laws and regulations, will 
exceed our capacity to absorb bene- 
ficially to both country and immi- 
grants. 

Leslie's Weekly, November 2nd. 


well spent. Jdultiply by many fold 
our Christian work among immt- 
grants. The gospel is the true, 
quick, and sure solvent. They are 
accessible if we use the key which 
quickest unlocks their hearts—thezr 
own tongue. Where they are massed 
they can be reached in no other way. 
Let us win them with love and sym- 
pathy. The anarchist neighbor- 
hoods should be planted thick with 
Christian Sunday schools and cot- 
tage meetings, and sweetened by the 
constant presence of Christian men 
and women. Whata matchless op- 
portunity God’s providences have 
opened to the people of the United 
States to do foreign missionary work 
at our own doors, at little cost, and 
under every advantage. God ‘‘hath 
made of one blood all nations .of 
men; but in the United States He 
is finishing the work and making all 
nations of men into one blood. 
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The Immigrant Once More 


HE DEMAND for immigration 
literature is incessant and in- 
creases. For this reason,and be- 
cause the foreign flood also continues, 
and even threatens, under existing 
conditions in Europe, to increase, 
we feel justified in devoting large 
Space in the present number of the 
Home Missionary to this absorbing 
theme. | 
Whatever fearsthe American peo- 
ple may justly feel, foreign immigra- 
tion has its hopeful side; and tothe 
brighter aspects of the problem the 


attention of the reader is now called. 
Miss Reynolds may be an optimist » 


and Mr, Curtis may be another, But 
it cannot be denied that each has 
given sound reasons for the faith that 
isin them. And while our ports are 
congested by the arrival of about 
3,000 aliens, every day in the year, 
it becomes us to mingle, with our 
fears, whatever hope or promise of 
good are to be found in the situation. 

It is the missionary aspect of this 
problem, however, which appeals 
more directly to the Home Mission- 
ary Society and its friends. The 
hopeful views put forward in the two 
leading articles.can only stimulate 
and wonderfully justify all forms of 
missionary effort for the foreigner. 
Yet, the churches are slow to size 
up either the need or the great hope- 
fulness of thesituation. It is not to 
the credit of Congregational Mis- 
sionary enterprise that thus far we 
have never stationed a single mis- 
sionary at the chief port of entry to 
stretch out the hand of Christian 
sympathy to these incoming mil- 
lions. ‘‘ First help” to the stranger 
and the friendless is like first help to 
the injured. It may save from heart- 
break and despair and change the 
whole of thousands. 


EDITOR’S OUTLOOK 


Miss Reynolds has emphasized one 
fact which strongly enforces this de- 
mand for missionary activity—the 
fact of a marked reaction among im- 
migrants against the church of their 
fathers and their native land. This 
has always been a feature of foreign 
immigration. During the ‘‘ great 
migration,’ (1840-1870) it was esti- 
mated by a Catholic authority that 
at least, 20,000,000, mostly young, 
were lost to that church by its un- 
preparedness to receive and shep- 
herd them. How many are being 
lost to-day by unpreparedness, not 
from one church but from all 
churches, it would be difficult to es- 
timate. The number must be im- 
mense. The sudden relaxation of 
old country restraints, combined 
with the air of freedom which he be- 
gins to breath, almost on landing, 


‘make it easy for the new comer to 


fall away from his old religious hab- 
its and to excuse himself from all 
church obligations whatever. 

There is the danger point—when 
he lands. 'There is the parting of the 
ways. A kind word spoken then, a 
Christian welcome extended then, a 
printed token in his own tongue with 
good advice and helpful direction 
placed in his hand, a line of intro- 
duction to the pastor and church 
nearest to his new home, to be fol- 
lowed with a personal letter from the 
missionary to the pastor warning him 
of the coming ofthose who need his 
help—all these may seem like trivial 
agencies, but they belong to the 
‘* watch and care” service; they are 
‘*first help’ to the stranger when 
he needs it most, and their conse- 


quences may be immeasurable. 


That our foreign immigrant is open 
to the gospel appeal, that he is con- 
vertible, that he often puts to shame 
our own professions by his purer 
faith, ceased long ago to be ques 
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tions. The testimony of thousands 
of foreign speaking missionaries and 
foreign American churches has swept 
away all doubt on the subject. No 
quicker soil for missionary culture can 


be found to-day than foreign immi- 


gration supplies. 

What steps forward our Home Mis- 
sionary Society may take under new 
methods of administration no one is 
wise enough to predict. But lovers 
of their country and believers in 
Christian civilization as its supreme 
hope, might well insist that the time 
has come for a society, representing 
the missionary sentiment of our Con- 


gregational churches, to launch out 


in more adventurous effort than it 
has ever before contemplated for the 
stranger within our gates; an effort 
that shall begin at Ellis Island and 
. shall not end until it has put every 
incoming stranger, whether east- 


ward, westward orsouthward bound, 


into touch with some Christian pas- 
tor and church. With the conviction 
that this work is essential, that it sup- 
plies a now fatally missing link, that it 
is common sense and good business, 
we have faith to believe that the neces- 
sary funds for its support would not 
be wanting. 


Cut Down or Cut Off? 


Which shall it be, in the Society’s 
plan of work for the year that begins 
with April 1, 1906? The scheme of 
work and expenditure for the eighty- 
first year of the Society is before the 
Executive Committee at this time. 
Any radical reductions that may be 
compelled by the financial present 
and outlook should be so far made 


known to the churches on the mis- 


THE EDITOR’S OUTLOOK 


it be 
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sionary field, to the superintendents 
and state Home Missionary Commit- 
tees, that the local plan of work in 
any state may be adjusted to the 
change. In each of the two .past 
years there has been a ‘‘cut down” 
sO severe as to be almost disas- 


_trous. The limit of this method of 
meeting the conditions has been 


eT reached. Shall our next 
step cutting off ” fields of work, 
withdrawing from sections where no 
further ‘‘cutting down” is possible 
and where the only method of apply- 
ing a reduction of expenditure is re- 
tirement from the field? 

This question confronts us. Shall 
‘cutting are the 
churches to rally to the support:of a 
work in the continuance and enlarge- 


ment of which the very life of the 


denomination centers? 


A Confession 


Readers of the Young People’ s De- 
partment in the Novemter Home 
Missionary, conducted by Secretary 
©, Shelton, took pleasure no 
doubt in certain appreciative words, 
touching the associate secretary, by 
Mr. Allen, Mr. Orner, and _ Dr. 


-Ryder,—words which Mr. Shelton 


would have severely blue penciled, if 
it had been within his power to do 
so. But, happily he was in Texas, 
and in his absence and without his 
knowledge or consent, the editor of 
the magazine took the entire respon- 
sibility of admitting them. If, in 
this matter, he has done cove 
that he ought to be sorry for, he iS 
rather glad of it; especially as the 
modesty and good taste of Secretary 
Shelton are well known and need 
no defense. 
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The 
HEN Linnaeus was under- 
-gardener the head gardener 

had a flower he could not 
raise. He gave it to Linnaeus, who 
took it to the back.of a pine, placed 
broken ice around it, and gave it a 
northern exposure. In a few days 
the King with delight asked for the 
name of the beautiful gem. It was 
the ‘*‘ Forsaken Flower.”’ 

So there are millions of our fel- 
low men in Europe to-day in a harsh 
environment, sickly, poor, and ready 
to die; but when they are trans- 
planted they find a new home, 
clothes, food, and, above all, the 
freedom that makes our land the very 
paradise for the poor of all lands. 
These immigrants have made the 
brown prairie to blossom like the rose, 
—the wilderness to become like the 
garden of the Lord. They drove the 
Louisiana lottery out of North Da- 
kota; they voted for temperance in 
South Dakota. Their hearts beat 
warm for their native land, but they 
are true to their adopted country. 

This mixture of the nationalities is 
the very thing that makes us for- 
most. It has produced a new type; 
and if we but do our duty we shall 
be the arbitrator of the nations. 
There is no way to lift up Europe so 
fast as to evangelize her sons who 
come to us. Sixteen per cent go 
home to live, and these can never. 
forget what they saw here. Did we 
but teach themright, they would be 
an army of foreign missionaries, fifty 
thousand strong, preachers of the 
gospel to the people in the tongue 
in which they were born, and thus 
creating a pepetual Pentecost. 


Forsaken Flower 


TIMELY TRUTHS-TERSELY TOLD 


Foreign Missions at Hone 


Prayers that ‘‘doors may be 
opened” are an anachronism. Pen- 
tecost did not witness as many lan- 
guages nor as diverse needs, as, to- 
day, thrust themselves forward and 
demand attention. Foreign Missions 
find its most urgent necessity where- 
ever we may open our eyes. Only 
the blind can fail to see them. Con- 
verts in America go back to do mis- 
sionary work across the seas. Pro- 
testant institutions in Southern New 
England can only have a future as 
they draw within themselves the 
peoples of every language and 
tongue, who already are more than 
sixty per cent of the whole. Mass- 
achusetts is the most foreign state - 


inthe Union with Rhode Island and 


Connecticut close behind. At least 
five cities in this section have a lar- 
ger foreign percentage than New 
York, Chicago or San Francisco. 
More than thirty different languages 
are represented in the church mem- 
bership. The Latin, the Slav, and 
the Hun are proving the power of 
God unto salvation, as truly as the 
Pilgrim and the Puritan, or the Teu- 
ton and the Scandinavian. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


The Foreigner 


A study of the foreigner as one of 


the phases of the great missionary 
problem of the church, is’altogether 
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distinct from the question of free, or 


restricted, or prohibited immigra- 
tion. If the movement of foreign 
life to our shores should be absolute- 
ly stopped to-morrow, the duty of 
the church toward the great volume 
already here would in no degree be 
lessened. If immigration goes on, 


the task of the church is ‘hourly en- 


larging and is becoming increasingly 
urgent, and calling Christian patriot- 
ism to its most earnest efforts. 
Professor Von Holst, discussing 
the problems of the American repub- 


lie, says: ‘Wonderful, Iam tempted 


to say, miraculous, as the assimilat- 
ing power of the American people 
has thus far proved itself to be, it 
has of late become highly questiona- 
ble whether it will not be worsted 
by what it is asked to do now, for it 
well nigh touches the bounds of the 
impossible. Not the bulk, but the 
character, of the immigration is be- 
ginning to open an appalling vista 
into the future.”’ 

This problem of the republic is 


emphatically a problem of the. 


church; for there is no fusing or as- 
similating force in life more potent 
than the gospel; there is no symbol 
of the unity, as there is none of the 
redemption, of the races more com- 
prehensive than the cross whereon 
He was lifted up, who would thus 
draw all men to Himself. In Jesus 
Christ all conflicting differences dis- 
appear, and that unity which is har- 
mony in diversity comes forth... 

To this the gospel is equal; it is 
ours to apply it. 


NEw York. 


The Rightful’ Claims of the 
Weak on the Strong 


Here in Christian America are 
great armies of the illiterate; vast, 
submerged, unevangelized multi- 
tudes in great cities; throngs of for- 


New YorK. 


elgners without competent, sympa- 
thetic, Christian leadership. 

What should be the attitude of the 
individual Christian toward these 
various classes? Must it not be that 
indicated by Paul in these strong 
words: fe then that are strong 


ought to Pha the infirmities of the 


weak, and not to please ourselves?” 
Here in America, where general 
intelligence is so pronounced, where 
the Christian spirit animates so 
many, it is inexpressibly saddening 
to find multitudes living their lives 
in ignorance, in superstition, and in 
bondage to evil forces. It has been 
pointed out in these pages that Ital- 
ian children rush by Protestant 
meeting houses in New York city 
with their hands over their faces, 
lest they may breathe contaminated 
air. These children are told that 
when a Roman Catholic becomes a 
Protestant it is necessary for him to 
take a pistol and shoot pictures 
of the saints on the walls of his 
home, and to take a stilletto and 
carve up statues of the saints. | 
Christian people who are well-to- 
do, who live largely in the seclusion 
and protection of their own homes, . 
are unapt to recognize and compre- 


hend the awful need of Christian en- 


lightenment and Christian sympathy 
that exists among vast masses of our 
foreign population. 

These needy classes, among whom 
many are responsive to the great 
message of the gospel, have liv- 
ing claims on the interest and 


prayers and personal help of those 


whose privilege it has been to hear 
and respond to the claims of Christ. 
Many who have come to us from 
other nations are now fighting a los- 
ing battle. The true light has not 
penetrated their darkened lives. ~We 
can best help them by making acces- 
sible and vital to them the quicken- 


‘ing and uplifting and saving Gospel 


of Jesus Christ. 
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OUR COUNTRY’S YOUNG PEOPLE 


ID YOU readthe admira- NOTES members of the Congregational 


ble suggestions of the 


churches will see to it that the 


Rev. Ernest Bourner Allen present serious financial handicap is 


in the November Home Missionary, 
page 206? If not, please do not fin- 


ish this paragraph, but turn back to . 


Mr. Allen’s excellent paragraphs. 

The new department that Mr. 
Allen is to conduct is bound to be 
one of the freshest and most up-to- 
date home mission pages extant. 
You can immeasurably widen its 
usefulness by directing to it the 
attention of all mission workers in 
your church and young people’s 
society. | 

Mr. Allen writes living messages. 
His hints, carried out, will put new 
life and sparkle and buoyancy and 
efficiency and resultfulness into all 
your missionary activities. 


Let all who vainly imagine that 
home mission opportunities in Amer- 
ica are waning visit some of our 
great southern and western states. 
A knowledge of real conditions will 
enkindle interest and fervor. 

I was glad to go to Texas recently. 
It was a highly-valued privilege to 


meet the excellent men whoare fore- | 


most in zeal in the Congregational 
churches of that state. 


At the meeting of the State Asso- 


ciation, held at Palestine, a fine spirit 
prevailed. Pastors and laymen 
rightly urge a reasonable extension 
of the work. There are excellent 
openings for several new Congrega- 
tional churches in the state. 


In view of these or other fine, 


chances for the extension of the 
Kingdom of Christ, one’s heart is 
made to ache by the depleted state 
of the home missionary treasury. 

It is evident that the Home Mis- 
sion Committee of Texas are right 
n their earnest desire for additional 
aid that new and needful work may 
be promptly undertaken. Surely the 


quickly removed! 


ut 
In the comprehensive report of 
the Texas Association meeting, 
which appeared in 7he Congregation- 
alist, was the following paragraph. 
It contains a valuable suggestion: 


There is need for a band of five believing 
Congregationalists to settle in Texas, to 
found and foster churches in the great cities 
and incertain selected towns. Our present 
lack is chiefly that of five consecrated, be- 
lieving men for pastors, men who are not 
looking first of all for good salaries, but for 
points where life may be ‘‘put out at in- 
terest’’ for God. There is also need that 
men of this type be adequately supported. 
It is a fine opportunity for wealthy Congre- 
gationalists. Mr. E. K. Warren, who has 


an investment of this kind in the north- . 


west corner, or ‘‘ panhandle” of the state, 
cared for by Rev. G. A. Chatfield, is prov- 
ing the wisdom of such work, and, we hope, 
blazing a trail for many others of means. 
This work has already resulted in the for- 
mation of a church, through the Sunday 
scho»l method, with. several other such 
churches promising an early appearance. 
The twin needs of men and money, how- 
ever, will surely yield. to the determined 


prayer of our people, who are awakening 


to the vossibilities of Texas as a Congrega- 
tional field. 


In Colorado, also, there are calls 


for enlargement. Intraveling from 
Cripple Creek to Denver, our efficient 
home mission superintendent, the 
Rev. Horace Sanderson, pointed out 
six towns having a combined popu- 
lation of about three thousand, in 
none of which is the gospel regularly 
preached, and in only two of which 


‘are there Sunday schools. These 


towns are so located that two Con- 
gregational pastors could preach the 
gospel at each of them regularly and 


with the prospect of ample fruitage. 


In the excellent report presented at 
the Colorado Association meeting, 
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OUR COUNTRY’S YOUNG PEOPLE 


the need for a large extension of the 
work was shown to be imperative. 


We must enlarge our bounds; 
broaden and deepen our sympathies; 
increase our gifts, and give our- 


239 


selves with greater abandon to the 
furtherance of our home mission 
work in all the states. It is a time 
for the enlargement of our interests 
and the intensifying of our faith and 


the quickening of our zeal. | 


MISSIONARY MESSAGES TO THE YOUNG MEN OF 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


The Actual 


By Rev. Cuarves A. JONES 


HE Actual Arena involves 
what young men are to-day 
doing for missions and mis- 

sionaries aS men FOR versus OF the 

Twentieth Century. The Actual 

Arena is no freak of the imagination. 

It is somewhere, something, some- 

body in mission fields or as live mis- 

sionaries or else supporters of mis- 

sionaries that by generating a 


thought or dictating a message or: 


by doing some heroic deed is bring- 
ing the impossible to pass. ‘‘ Doing 
what can’t be done is the glory of 
the living.’”’ And valiant scions of 
a mighty stock are fulfilling this 
precept in oriental achievements 
under the American Board and in 
occidental frontier results under the 
Congregational Home Missionary 
Society, proving themselves thereby, 


not men of the century but men /or 


the century. | 

The man of the century is an every 
day product. He moves toward the 
point of least resistance; is like 
achip upon thé river, floating—not 
to victory, success, fame and influ- 
ence, but to defeat, failure, infamy 
and dishonor. He is graftily popu- 
lar with his unscrupulous constitu- 
ency, for he is into things for what 
_ he can get out of them; his compo- 
nent parts are: Graft, greed and 
grabbing. Men appear to admire him 


may gain selfish ends. 


tested: 


product of generations. 


yet, all too soon, the fawning smile, 


changes intothe curling lip of scorn. 
He yields precious principle that he 
A sycophant 
and trimmer, he spends far more 
time in ferreting out other’s ignoble 
schemes than in coining choice cur- 
rency of hisown. ‘‘As he thinketh 


in his heart, so is he;” asubject that 


nobody admires, a character that 
nobody desires. 

In war times, when naval enthus- 
iasts wanted to build Admiral Far- 
ragut an iron-clad, he stoutly pro- 
‘¢Give me a good oak ship 
and put the ironin themen.” Truly, 
only men of iron and steel do most 
valiantly the service of the hour and 
that, not as men of the century, but 
as men for the century. 

We are living, we are dwelling, 
Ina grand and awful time; 
In an age on ages telling, 
To be living 1s sublime. 

The man for the century is the 
No math- 
ematician can compute his intrinsic 
worth. His influence for righteous- 


toward the point of least resistance; 
he stems the tide. Nothing difficult 
daunts him. He really seems to 


court the difficult and dangerous. — 


He is like the college athlete on the 
autumn gridiron who rates that 


ness isunlimited. He does not move | 
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) 
touchdown the choicest that was 
hardest for him to gain and that left 
him winded, strained and bruised, 
but between the goal posts, prone on 
his face beneath a _ network of 
wriggling legs and arms and heads 
and feet and bodies, clutching the 
oval ‘‘ pigskin ” in his opponent’s ter- 
ritory—-winner. When football be- 
comes less difficult and dangerous, 
less college men will play it. When 
life’s experiences at home and abroad 
are stripped of all hardships and 
made easy, the man for the century, 
like Alexander the Great, will weep 


for other worlds to conquer. When > 


the frontier, which is on all sides of 
us, north, south, east and west, 
ceases to be hard and rough, cold 
and dreary, hot and barren, punc- 
tured with characters that pain, yet 
surprise, that gladden, yet disgust, 
with here and therea brilliant manli- 
ness that is all but Christian, and 
there and here a glaring rent of 
downright beastliness that is all but 


pagan—when a frontier ceases to be 
what the frontier in our own land 


alway has been and is to-day, the 
man for the century will at that 
moment cease to be a Daniel Boone, 
an Abraham Lincoln, a Marcus 
Whitman or an Asa Turner, and 
wanting among their fellows will be 
Robert E. Speer, Harry Wade 
Hicks, Don O. Shelton, Doremus 
Scudder and S. B. L. Penrose—all 
men for the century, even young 
men who are in the Actual Arena, 
doing much for missions and mis- 
sionaries. Verily, there are giants 


these days whose prowess, financial 


and practical and spiritual, is in 
daily use, stemming the ebb and flood 
tides of these, splendid opportunities 
and glorious achiévements at home 
and abroad! ‘‘Send to. the 
hardest field in your territory writes 
one of these Christian giant athletes. 

The man for the century recog- 
nizes God’s claim on him as superior 
to all other claims. Nor is this an 
easy task when devious cries arise 


from mart, forum, classroom and the 


professions. Very timely is the 


major chord sounded by Dr. Endi- 
cott Peabody, head master of the 
Groton School, Massachusetts, who 
testifies: ‘‘ The work of missions is 
the grandest in the world and mis- 
sionaries are the heroes of the times.”’ 
When the opportunity to make a 
very generous contribution to the 
support of missions and missionaries 
is offered, that is God’s claim on the 
man who should seize it. When it 
is a question directed to one’s indi- 
vidual soul to himself enter the 
Actual Arena as a missonary, that 
is God’s claim on the man who 
should seize it. When it is an urgent 


request to assume certain financial 


responsibilities and directly or indi- 
rectly support a Gospel trumpeter 
on the fleeing frontiers of the nation 


and the world, that is God’s claim on 


the man who should seize it. 


Words are but breath; but when ciisiags deeds 
are done, 
A power abides, transferred from sire to 
son. 


The man for the century discerns 
duty and privilege and marshalls all 
his unflinching manhood to do it, 
whatever the cost. Moseslike, he 
communes with his God ‘ face to 
face.’’ Enochlike, he ‘‘ walks with 
God.” Davidlike, he is a man “‘ after 
God’s ownheart.”’ Paullike, he acts 
that he ‘‘ might gain.’’ You will sur- 
vey the field, home and abroad, in 
vain to find any man, bringing 
things to pass, who is actuated by 
any lesser motives. And what a 
splendid sight it is to behold not a 
few, but many young men in the 
very thick of the fight, already vet- 
erans on the firing line, who are ‘‘ at 
it and always at it,”’ serving and sac- 
rificing that the uplifting Christic 
message may be borne along in the 
van of modern civilization; who as 
men for the century have a common 


slogan: 


Oh! let all the soul within you 
For the truth’s sake go abroad; 

Strike! let every nerve and sinew 
Tell on ages, tell for God! 


Young men, Christian athletes in 
the actual arena, we salute you! 
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KING'S TRUMPETERS WHOM I HAVE KNOWN 


VIIL REV. ERASTUS CURRY, D.D. 


By Rev. W. res Pupperoot, A. M, 


Field Secretary of the Congregational Home Missionary Socitety 


: | ‘HE subject of this sketch is 
one of the most remarkable 
men that I met in my travels, 

—one that might be called an all- 

round man, combining atouch of the 


mystic with a poetic temperament; 


he was a good mechanic and had a 
knowledge of medicine. Like many 
another he had to battle his way 
through college. Working and learn- 
ing as he went, he came through 
victorious. On one of his early fields 
he found a colony of Englishmen in 
the deep forests. They were well 
nigh helpless, not knowing the first 
rudiments of pioneer’s life. Dr. 
Curry showed them how to cut down 
a tree and then how to divide it into 
sections and finally how to build a 
log house. It is needless to say that 
such practical Christianity won its 
Way. 

When I first met Dr. Curry he was 
living on Sugar Island, a fairy land 


in summer and a fury land in win- 


ter ;—but as most of the people came 


from hardy stock, and many from 
» the Hudson Bay territory, they did 


not seem to mind it much. But no 
one at that time could have worked 


successfully as a missionary without — 


an unlimited stock of optimism. He 
had it. 

The people were miles from a doc- 
tor and here Dr. Curry proved in- 


valuable. The mail came as it hap- 


pened. Some one would come from 


‘‘ The Soo,” and after a time some 
one would be told that a letter had 
_ been left for him at a farm house 
_ Some miles away, and when the party 


to whom it was addressed was going 
that way he would read his letter. 
When I called on Dr. Curry he told 


me that he was coming to be a 
neighbor of mine, the neighborhood 
being seventy miles from me. It 


-was.on an October evening that my 


wife was in the act of drawing down 
the blinds when she exclaimed, 
‘‘ Why! Why! who is coming up the 
garden; a man and a woman and 
several children, and, oh! they have 
a cow with them.” ‘‘QOh!’’ TI said, 
‘‘that must be Dr. Curry. He told 
me to look out for him, as he would 
take the last boat and perhaps have 
to break the ice in Mud Lake to get 
through.” And it was. He was 
carrying his youngest boy on his 
back. His first greeting was ‘‘ Well, 
Brother Puddefoot, Iam in a peck 
of trouble.” ‘‘ What’s the matter?” 
‘‘Well, the boy is feeling poorly and 
the railway company won't take the 
cow.” ‘‘QOh, that’s all right, we will 
soon fix the boy up, and as for the 
cow, tie hertoastump. I will keep 
her a week; milk’s ten cents a 


quart.” ‘:Oh, but we must have 


her on account of the baby.” ‘‘ Well, 


well, I will send her up tomorrow.” 
The boy’s trouble was soon over and 


Dr. Curry, feeling better after tea, 
laid his old valise behind the stove 
for a pillow and took a much needed 
rest. Their train left between ten 
and eleven that night. His parting 
words to me were: ‘‘Be sure and 
come up as soon as you can, for it’s a 
dreadful wicked place. The men 
work all day on Sunday.” ‘‘All 
right, I will come,” and then the 
train moved slowly off, and as its 
vanishing red lights tnrned the curve 
I felt sad in spite of myself. Here 
was a family of seven, one a baby, 
going on this long journey, having 
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to get out of the train in the middle 
of the night in a new town, among 
strangers. But they found a wel- 
come in a settler’s house, and I sent 
the cow off in the morning. 

My visit to Dr. Curry was one of 
the most memorable in all my ex- 
perience. Winter was now on in 
dead earnest and a winter in the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan is no 
joke. On leaving my train I inquired 
of a man the way tothe parsonage. 
He proved to be the good man who 
had sheltered Dr. Curry. “‘It’sover 
there,’ he said, pointing to an un- 
finished house. ‘Why, I said; 
‘“‘that house is not yet built.” 
‘‘ Well, that’s where he lives.”” So 
picking my way among the stumps I 
neared the house and heard hammer- 
ing at the rearend. Going quietly 
around, for I wanted to surprise Dr. 
Curry, I peered over the partition 
and said: ‘‘ Howdy, Brother Curry.” 
‘““Why! Brother Puddefoot! I am 


delighted to see you.” ‘‘ What are 


you doing?” ‘‘Why, Iam building 
a kitchen over Mrs. Curry’s cook- 
stove. You see we had to begin 
among the stumps. Itwas rather 
hard on rainy days and the stove be- 
gan torust. Though t’was handy for 
chips, but you know how it is with 
women, my wife did not like to see 
her stove getting spoiled, so I am 
covering itin.” ‘‘,Why did you not 
make a larger room?” ‘‘ Well, 
Brother Puddefoot, I’ll tell you. I 
had no more money, and lumber is 


very high here. The wood around 


is mostly hard. Why, I had to piece 
thecow shed out with the organ box 
and bossy hasto crane her head in 
and give it a twist to get in. But go 
into the house; Mrs. Curry will be 
delighted to see you.’ 

And indeed I had a royal welcome. 
But how shall I describe the house. 
Nothing but the studding was up; 
as yet there was no chimney; the 
stovepipe ran out through an open- 
ing in the window, with two tin pie 
plates to keep the ‘sash from burn- 


ing. 


MISSIONARY 


After supper we laid out our plan 
of battle. I was to stay three Sun- 
days and preach every night but 
Saturday. After singing some 
hymns Dr. Curry said: ‘‘ You will 
be getting tired,” and putting some 
forks in his mouth and taking some 
quilts from the home missionary 


barrel he had a partition made and 


said: ‘‘There is your bed-room.’ 


‘The night was very cold and stormy | 


and I kept most of my clothes on. I 
remember makingsome ducks on the 


window with atenpenny nail. The 


frosty ducks did not thaw out while I 
stayed. In the morning the children 
stood laughing at me as I stood 
breaking the icicles off my mustache 
and letting them drop on the 
stove. ‘‘’T was a pretty cold night,”’ 
said Dr. Curry, ‘‘ Yes,” I said; ‘‘and 
I heard your little Warren coughing 
a great deal.’”’ ‘‘ I am anxious to get 
the plaster on on his account.” I 
went up stairs and saw the snow in 
places on the floor. I had just come 
from a home where luxury was the 


rule, and Iremember the room given 


to me with its gilded pipes and steam 


heat, and the damask rose in my 


ewer. At such times thoughts fly 
like lightning and I went down the 
stairs three at a jump. ‘‘ What 


time does the next train start for 


the south?” ‘‘In about an hour.” 
‘Well, I am going to take iit.” 
zy Why, you can’t get back to-night, 
Brother Puddefoot, and I thought 


you were going to speak for me?” 


‘‘So Iam, soI am, but I am only a 
hundred and fifty miles away,” and 
off I went. 


It was late that night, before I 


reached Manistee and I could not 


sleep, for now that my first ardor 


had abated, I began to think. I 
might have started on a fool’s errand. 
I tried to think that perhaps Dr. 
Fairfield was sick, and then I 
thought he would say ‘‘I would like 
some other time, Brother Pudde- 
foot.” ‘* But my subject is adver- 
tised and I have a course of historic 
sermons forthe evening services.”’ So 
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KING’S TRUMPETERS WHOM I HAVE 


I tossed about all night. I could 
hardly eat my breakfast. I soon 
made my way to Mr. Peters’ house 
and the good man came to the door 
himself. ‘‘ Where did you drop 
from?” he said. ‘*‘ North Pole,” I re- 


plied, for I caught by the tone of. 


his voice that I was_ welcome. 
‘““Well, this is providential. 
Doctor is flat on his back, sick.” I 
was so wrought up that I exclaimed, 


‘¢Oh, thank God for that! No, no, 


I don’t mean that, but that I can 


speak for him.’”’ ‘‘ Yes, yes, but you 
look tired. Come and have some 
coffee.”’ Then I made a breakfast. 

After the service the people were 
vexed because a collection was not 


taken up. How often that has hap-. 


pened. But Mr. Peters, handing me 
a twenty dollar bill, said: ‘‘ We will 
see to it that the house is finished by 
the New Year.”’* Some one else gave 
me money and a man on the road 


_ driving reined up his horse and 


said: ‘‘Ain’t you the man that 
spoke yesterday? I ain’t no Christ- 
ian, but I believe in that kind of re- 


ligion”’ and handed me a dollar. 
‘“‘Gionug,° and off he went. Mr. 
Peters did better still. Does 


Brother Curry have a daughter old 
enough to go to college?” ‘‘ Yes.” 
‘Tell her I will send her and pay all 
expenses, clothes and traveling.” 
‘‘Curry will dance 

‘*‘ Have you one?” 

‘Then I will send her, 
‘“Do you know of another 


Said: 
without music.”’ 

Vea” 
too. 
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young woman who would like to go?” 
‘*Qh, yes, half a dozen.” ‘“ Well, one 
more will do this time.” Back I 
went, this time crossing the Straits 
of Mackinaw behind Indian ponies. 
When lIreached Dr. Curry’s the 
snow was falling thick and fast. I 
did not stop to knock, but banged 
the door opened, and never shall I 
forget what I saw. Curry, with an 
aporn tied around his breast—one lit- 
tle girl stirring mortar in the wash 
boiler; another tacking laths, while 
the little boy was sifting sand. 
‘* Well, old fellow,” I said, ‘‘ you are 
a lucky man.” | ‘| Yeu,” he said; ‘‘ I 
got the lath and plastered before the | 
west storm came; and what do you 
think? I cut the boy’s hair this 
morning and I mixed it into the 


plaster, so I have some of the boy in 


the parsonage. There was great 


joy in the house when I told of my 


experience. | 
Dr. Curry is still alive. He has 
published a book, and what is more, 


did all the mechanical work, even to 


the electrotyping. Few men have 
passed a more eventful life, and yet 
there was a time when he well nigh 
gave up. Crossing an arm of the bay 
a storm came on so terrible that he 
had.to crouch behind his buffalo robe 
and gave himself to prayer. But 
presently it seemed there was a 
change, his horse had struck the 
river’s mouth, and an hour later he 
was preaching toa little group ina 
log schoolhouse. | 


if OBEDIENCE TO THE WILL OF GOD BE NECESSARY TO HAPPINESS, AND 
KNOWLEDGE OF HIS WILL BE NECESSARY TO OBEDIENCE, I KNOW NOT | 
HOW HE THAT WITHHOLDS THIS KNOWLEDGE, OR DELAYS IT, CAN BE 


SAID TO LOVE HIS NEIGHBOUR AS HIMSELF. 


HE, THAT VOLUNTARILY CON- 


TINUES IGNORANCE, IS GUILTY OF ALL THE CRIMES WHICH IGNORANCE PRO- 
DUCES; AS TO HIM THAT SHOULD EXTINGUISH THE TAPERS OF A LIGHT- 
HOUSE, MIGHT JUSTLY BE IMPUTED THE CALAMITIES OF SHIPWRECKS. 


CHRISTIANITY IS THE HIGHEST PERFECTION OF HUMANITY; 


AND AS NO MAN 


IS GOOD BUT AS HE WISHES THE GOOD OF OTHERS, NO MAN CAN BE GOOD IN 
THE HIGHEST DEGREE, WHO WISHES NOT TO OTHERS THELARGEST MEAS- 
URES OF THE GREATEST GOOD.—-SAMUEL Life of Johnson, Vou. 


II, P. 216, Lonpon: J. M. DENT. 
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DAVID BARTON’S DAY DREAM 
A Lesson in Personal Responsibility 


By Mrs. G. H. RIce 


W& won't doit. Iam get- 
N ting tired of constantly 
| being bothered by this 
begging for benevolences, as they 
call them. This is the sixth time 
this year that I have been held up 
for a subscription for some of the 
church societies, and it is time it 
stopped.”’ 

Mrs. Barton listened in pained 
silence as her husband spoke these 
words. She had learned him well 
enough during their married life to 


avoid urging the subject after this 


emphatic statement. They had re- 
turned from the morning meeting of 
the fashionable church with which 
they were identified, and David Bar- 
ton was not in the best of humor. 
The minister had presented a mas- 
terly appeal for the work of the 
Home Missionary Society, but the 
response of the audience had not 
shown such sympathy with the needs 
of the organization as the pastor had 
a right to expect from his wealthy 
membership. As David Barton 
passed from the church one of the 
missionary enthusiasts had presented 
him with a subscription slip asking 
him to use it in making a larger 
pledge. It was this bit of paper, 
presenting the needs of the society, 
that had stirred him to anger. 
Three years before this time the 
Bartons had removed to the city 
from the little town of Fairview out 
in the state. They had been work- 
ers in the little home missionary 
church in the place and\ knew very 
well how essential the ual appro- 
priation from the society was to their 
financial welfare. They had en- 
gaged in many anxious discussions 
as to ways and means when the 


church had been notified that the 
amount of missionary aid must be 
reduced. It was in such gatherings 
that David Barton had received the 
inspiration to larger giving until he 
was known as the largest supporter 
of the Fairview church and an ardent 
advocate of missions in all of its 
phases. But withall his ardent sup- 


port in those times his gifts were 


very small compared with what he 
was able to give to the work on this 
present Sabbath if he had been 
minded to do so. 

When they removed to the city 
they had brought their church let- 
ters with them and placed them at 
once in this church of their choice. 
Mrs. Barton had entered into the 
activities of the organization and 
had soon become one of its most val- 
ued workers. Shehad brought with 
her a vigor and ability born and cul- 
tured in the adversities of home mis- 
sionary surroundings, and had shown 


a larger value because of this train- 


ing. Her husband had plunged at 
once into the business activities that 
had drawn him to the city, and had 
speedily been swept into the current 
of commercialism which rushed and 
whirled all about him. He would 
not admit that he was any less of a 
Christian because of this fact. He 
attended the church services regu- 
larly and paid liberally on the pas- 
tor’s salary. He did not see that his 
wife had gained while he had lost in 
spiritual life, and would not have 
been pleased if such had been inti- 
mated. Mrs. Barton recognized it, 
however, and the pained expression 
that passed over her countenance as 
she listened to his refusal to use the 
subscription slip was more the result | 
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DAVID BARTON'S DAY DREAM | 1 


of this knowledge than of his words. 
She missed the old ardent expres- 
sions of devotion to the cause; she 
watched the sense of duty as it sup- 
planted the sense of privilege, and 
knew only too well that the first re- 
trograde steps are taken when the 
motive for missionary giving is any- 
thing less than love for lost souls. 
She was not much surprised when 
her husband spoke as he did and the 
subject was dropped without further 
reference to it. | 

Sunday afternoon was a favorite 


time for relaxation and Mrs. Barton 


soon retired to a cozy nook in the 
library, while Mr. Barton stretched 
himself on a couch in his den. A 
delicious, half-asleep condition soon 
overtook him, in which he was ob- 
livious to his surroundings without 
his brain becoming any less active. 
As he lay there visions of present 
success passed before him in pleas- 
ing sequence. He had prospered 
beyond his largest hopes since enter- 
ing into the commercial life of the 
city, and several large deals now on 
hand would, if successful, place him 
well up in the list of local financiers. 
He thought with pardonable pride 


of the fact that this position had 


been gained without invoking ques- 
tionable methods. No one could 
accuse him of having turned a dis- 
honest penny. He had been a 
shrewd business man, quick to take 
advantage of the market, but he had 


dealt fairly with all mankind and his 


wealth was honestly his own. 

But as he dwelt on these things 
they seemed slowly to pass from his 
mind before the movement of 
another vision that was entering. 
As clearly as if he had seen it but 
yesterday the familiar interior of the 
little church at Fairview came within 
his vision, and—passing strange— 
he saw gathered about the platform 
the score or more of familiar faces 
with whom he had been associated 


three years before. How every one 


of those faces appealed to him! 
They had become somewhat dimmed 


in his memory during the rush of 
his metropolitan business life, but 
now, as each one of them sat before 
him in clear perspective, he realized 
as never before how dear they were 


to him. There was good old Deacon . 
Richards, with his white hair a halo | 


of glory about his benevolent face— 
that face that had borne the seal of 
patience and courage when others 
had gone down before the adversi- 
ties of the situations they were 
called to face; George Wright and 
Samuel Markham, the two trustees 
with whom he had so often sat in 
kindred meetings and grappled with 
the problems before which these men 
had stood like heroes; and gathéred 
about them were those men and 
women, each of whom had a warm 
place in his heart when among them. 
There were not quite as many of 
them as of yore, and he noted with 
a pang the absence of some whom 
God had taken outoftheranks. As 
he dwelt on the vision, Deacon Rich- 
ards began to address the meeting: 
‘‘ Brothers and sisters, we have to 
face the problem of our home mis- 
sionary appropriation to-day, and if 
I did not know that God is able to 
supply all of our needs, I, for one, 
would not dare to face it. Our 
appropriation had been cut fifty dol- 
lars and I have written the superin- 
tendent only to get an assurance that 
it is the very best the society can do 


for us. ‘Has any one anything. to 


offer by way of suggestion? ”’ 
Trustee Markham rose. ‘‘I fear 
greatly, brethren, that we have 
reached the end for us as a church. 
We cannot ask our pastor to remain 
upon such a reduced salary as this 
will mean. I know that he has 


needed every dollar we have paid 


him during the past year to make 
ends meet, and our present crop fail- 
ure will not make it any easier dur- 
ing the coming months. Iam ready 
to sacrifice to keep the church open, 
but I cannot see how it can be 
done.”’ | | 
Others rose when he had finished 
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and spokein the same strain. Each 
one seemed to voice a condition of 
anxious hopelessness which David 


Barton seemed to feel with them as. 
What. 


the visiongrew. Andthen 
is this that George Wright is saying? 

‘“If we only had David Barton 
back again! How much he would 
mean to us right now.’ 

‘Yes, that isso. We have never 
needed his counsel and aid as much 
as now.” There was a deep tone of 
sadness in the good deacon’s voice 
as he spoke the words. 

‘‘But must we give up? Is there 
not some way to go on? Think of 
our boys and girls. For their sake 
this church ought never to be closed. 
They are at a place where they need 
it as they never will again.’’ Bar- 
ton saw the tears come up into the 
eyes of the little church clerk as she 
spoke the words. 

‘‘The Lord’s arm is not shortened 
that He cannot save,’’ replied the 
deacon, courageously. ‘‘Hadn’t we 
better just gather down here before 
Him and tell Him all about it?”’ 

One after another they dropped on 
to their knees, and, in his luxurious 
home in the city, David Barton lis- 
tened to the words of the old dea- 
con’s prayer. 

‘‘Blessed Father,’ he prayed, 
‘We've come to bring our trouble 
to you to-day. We've felt your sus- 
taining arm about us as a church so 
many times that we’ve learned to 
look and long for it, and, our Father, 
we don’t believe you are going to 
disappoint us to-day. And yet, 
Father, as much as we love this 
church, we do not want your aid 
unless you can use us. If there is 
any way in which you can get honor 
and glory out of ourservice just give 
us another chance to serve. But if 
you want to set us aside we would 
only say, ‘ Thy will be done.’ But, 
Father, unless we may know this, we 
cannot giveup. Hold upour hands, 
dear Lord, and, if it is consistent to 
ask it, raise up for us another David 


Barton.” 


In his city home the former com- 
panion of these men and women 
heard sobs from different hearts as 
the people responded, ‘‘ Amen,” and 
then the quiet voice of the deacon 
broke the silence that brooded over 
the kneeling forms. 

‘‘Brethren, let us go home and 
leave it all withthe Father. We can 
do nothing, but He is mighty to 
help us. 

They arose and quietly left the 
building, and David Barton suddenly 
found himself very much awake. 
Could it be possible that there was a 
message from God for him in the 
dream? Could it be that this mother 
church of his was in such financial 
straits and he but recently in anger 
over a solicited subscription for home 
missions? ‘The love for this church 
and people, which had been asleep 
in his heart, now swelled up again 
into full vital expression, and the 
home missionary responsibility at 
once became personal with him. It 
was his church—the church that had 
nurtured and loved him; the church 


in which he had pledged his vows to 


the woman of his choice; the church 
out of which he had followed the 
body of their first little one to its 
last resting-place; the church which 
he now realized was holding some of 
the most tender and sacred memo- 
ries of his life; this church was fac- 


ing a hopeless future. Would he 


see it closed? Never! | 

He sprang to his feet and reached 
for hishat. Very probably he would 
find his pastor in the study at the 
church, and he turned to him. He 
was greeted arsann at the study 
door. 

‘* Tell me,’’—he came to the point 
at once—‘‘ do you know anything, 
about the condition of the church at 
Fairview? You remember that we 
came from there to this church, and 
I have been given reason to- day to 
believe that it is not all well with 
them.” | 

_A shade of sadness passed over the . 
pastor’sface. ‘‘ Iam oneof thestate 
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home missionary committee, and we 
have promised Fairview all we can 
possibly allow. Thereare fifty small 
churches in the state suffering in 
their work for need of funds and we 
have to make the best appropria- 
tions among them that our funds 
will allow. Itis altogether probable 
that the Fairview church will be 
closed unless aid comes from some 
source that we do not know of. 
Many others of this number may also 
be forced to do so unless our larger 
churches come to the rescue. " 

The blood slowly mounted into 
David Barton’s face. The deepsense 
of shame that overwhelmed him sank 
down into his soul. Thenand there 
he laid that soul bare before his pas- 
tor and told him of his growing lack 
of interest in missions, induced by 
the commercial spirit that had taken 
possession of him. He told him of 
the anger of the morning, of his fail- 
ure in Christian spirit, and he hum- 
bled himself before his God in pent- 
tence. As he left the study the 
tor spoke a parting word: 

‘‘Remember that God needs just 


what you can give for the sake of 
these churches.” 


will remember,” he answered, 
as he turned homeward. 


‘When he re-entered his den he did 
twothings. First, he wrotea hearty - 
letter of sympathy and love. to his~ 
old fellow-:aborers in the church at 
Fairview, and enclosed a check for ~ 
the amount they needed to carry on 


the work. Then he found the sub- 


scription slip that had caused his 
anger of the morning and pinned to. 
it a check for the amount that he 
really believed God would have him 
give for home missions. This he* 
gave to his wife, telling her the story 
of his dream and the results. 


The city church from that time 
felt the power of David Barton’s ser-.. 
vice in a way they had not known 
before, while the little church at 
Fairview repeats with larger faith, . 
‘*God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform.” Their 
David Barton had been raised to, 


~ them in answer to the prayer of the 


deacon. 


Evangelism in West Florida 


_We have before!this called atten- 
tion to the evangelistic campaign of 
ministers in West Florida, under the 
leadership of Superintendent Gale. 
We hope to have a full account at an 
early date. 
Simmons, of Westville. furnishes 
this interesting sketch of some of the 
features of the campaign. 

My hcme church, Westville, was the Pen- 
tecostal gathering place for the various 
workers. Here they met on a Saturday 
in June and continued in a series of meet- 
ings for prayer and consecration during the 
week. They were thus preparing them- 
Organization was 


perfected; committees appointed. The 
power of the Spirit was felt, and the broth- 


ers went cgacben with hope and zeal. Then 


Meanwhile, Rev. D. A. 


| 


followed a co- operative work on the entire 
field. There has been a noticeable absence 
of emotionalism, in the sense in which that 
term isused inthe South. Florida has felt 
the effect of the crisis through which Chris- 
tianity has been passing for the last few: 
years, and it also feels the effect of the vic- 
tory West Florida, though somewhat re- 
moved from the pulsating arteries of the 
world’s thought has felt the effect. But all 
is changed now. I cannot sum upand put 
into black and white any analysis of this © 
spiritual fire which is kindling an ecumeni- 
cal revival of the faith of our Fathers, a 
faith shorn now somewhat, may be, of its 
superfluities, but intact in all parts that 
goto save men and women through the all- 
sufficient grace of God. Florida has suf- 
fered its shareduring the crisis Our hearts 
have been sad because of coldness and indif- 
ference. But the people are now turning 
to God as never before, and our churches are 
crowded with those who are hungry and 
thirsty for the re 
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FROM THE FRONT LINE 


The Sociological Census 


T IS wise for every church to 
know the conditions of the field 
which it occupies. It is. es- 

pecially well to dothis if it means 
that the church, acting upon its 
knowledge, shall organize its forces 
to correct evils that exist, and to 
change conditions for the better. Asa 
matter of enlightenment to our read- 
ers we select some items from a soci- 
ological census instituted by one 
of our western home missionary 
churches. 

Number of families, 164; bachelors’ quar- 
ters, 29; Owning their own homes, 100; 
number of families in the same house for 
one year or less, 112; two years or more, 
42; five’ years or more, g; -ten years or 
more, 1; number of children, 278; two years 


and under, 48; in Sunday school, roo; be- 
tween three and sixteen not in Sunday 


school, to7;sixteen and more notin Sunday © 


school 23; population, 804; American, 239; 
foreign, 67; (Germany, Canada, Sweden, 
England, Norway, Wales, Ireland, Aus- 
tralia); churches, 2; church preference of 
heads of family, Catholic, 31; Lutheran, 30; 
Methodist Episcopal. 18; Christian, 18; 
Episcopal, 16; Congregational, 15; Presby- 
terian, 14; Baptists, 12; United Brethren, 
2; Free Church, 2; Free Methodist, 1; Ger- 
man Methodist, 2; Unitarian, 1; saloons, 5; 
spirits consumed per month. 7% barrels; 
beer consumed per month, 256 half barrels. 
Here is opportunity for more than one kind 
of Christian endeavor. 


Testimony From a Washington 
| Worker 


We are in receipt of much evi- 
dence that the recent gathering of 
the American Board on the Pacific 
coast has been not only a joy but 
also a spiritual benefit to our home 
missionary workers and _ their 
churches. Among others says Rev. 
Richard Bushnell, of Seattle: 


We, Congregationalists of Washington, 
have been very fortunate during the past 
month in having the annual meeting of the 
American Board and the presence of their 


devoted missionaries. It was a very great 
treat for us to see so many well known men 
of our denomination. It was good to be 
there, and listen to the kind, brotherly, lov- 
ing addresses. Even the subject of ‘‘ tainted 
money ” was so fairly discussed that there 
was no taint in the language used. Each 
speaker was kind and considerate for every 
other; only in sucha company of Christian 
gentlemen could have been heard such gen- 
tle words on issue so exciting. After the 
board meeting for ten days, we had the 
great privilege of listening to Dr. Dawson, 
whom God preserve! 


Joy in His Work 


Rev. John Peterson, of Michigan 
City, Indiana, reports twenty con- 
versions during the hot days of last 


summer, and rejoices not unreason- 


ably in this summer harvest. He 
Says: 
The toils and labors of the quarter are 


over, but the joyful memories remain. 


Never since I became a minister have I felt 
so happy in the work of the Master as I 
have this summer. God has wonderfully 
blessed us during these heated weeks, 
while other churches been closed. 
The fire of the Holy Spirit has burned, 
The church has beenrevived. Sinners have 
been converted, and back-sliders have 
turned to God. At times we have had 
meetings every night, whiie the people sat 


in church listening to the gospel with tears 


in their eyes and prayers on their lips. This 
field has been hard but the work has paid. 


Not a Cup of Cold Water But 


Just as Good 


From’ Rev. J. C. Noyce, of Brew- 
ster, Nebraska, we have the follow- 
ing incident apropos of the fron- 
tier. 


‘‘Uncle Neddie” is acharacter. Heis a 
Roman Catholic, eighty-four years of age, 
a widower, hails from the Emerald Isle, and 
lives by himself in a little sod shanty ten 
miles from town. I met him the other day 
for the first time. It was one of his rare 
visits to town and made ina scorching sun. 
He had known my predecessor, and had 


even followed his advice in leaving off his © 
all too-frequent drams. An invitation to 
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ers that we know of. 


-tumn has begun. 


FROM THE FRONT LINE 


~ come to the parsonage and rest up was re- 


fused with a promise to come ‘‘some 
time. A little later as his bent form was 


.seen making its way to-the courthouse, a 


happy thought struck us. Hastily making 
some cool sweet lemonade, we hurried out, 
overtook our friend, and proferred him the 
refreshing beverage, which was thankfully 
received. 
preacher had made a friend, and that 
Uncle Neddie never tires of _ telling 
about his drink of refreshing lemonade. 
How little it takes to make people happy! | 

‘‘ We have been here since January, and 
you are the second person who has called 


in six months,” said the wife of a ‘‘ Kin-- 


daid homsteader. And there are others 
worse off socially than this lady. It becomes 
a real treat to go into some of the isolated 
and neglected homes and bring a little good 
cheer. | 


Over the Border 


Rev John Brereton, of Spring- 
field, Missouri, has listened to a cry 


for help from over the Arkansas bor- 
der, and reports a fruitful outcome. 


He says: 

The quarter has been an eventfulone. An 
opening at Hutting, Arkansas, was promis- 
ing enough to justify me in securing a sup- 
ply for my home work here at Pilgrim 
church, namely, Rev. C. B. Enlow, an 
Oberlin and Chicago man, and crossing the 
border I spent three months at Hutting, or- 
ganized a church of about fifty members, 
erected a five thousand dollar edifice, con- 
taining auditorium, library, reading room, 
and Sunday school room. Also secured a 
parsonage of five rooms and a salary of one 
thousand dollars pledged, all clear. Though 
not much nearer to bringing my own field 
to self-support, I feel it has been of some 
value to plant another church, self-support- 
ing from the start. | 


The Washington Boys and Girls 


We have some boy and girl read- 
We would like 
more, and mean now and then to re- 
member their tastes in making up 
our monthly menu. Here isa lively 
picture of summer life as it comes to 
boys and girls of Washington state. 
Says Rev. H. B. Hendley, of Tacoma: 

The summer is over and gone; the au- 
To-morrow we have our 
Rally Day in the Sunday school and shall 


welcome back again those who have been 
away incamp and on farm and hop field. 


_ Many of our people add to their yearly in- 


come by sending out mother and children, 


We have heard since that the > 
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both small and large, into the teeming fields 
during the summer to pick the crops of 
small fruits, berries and hops, that are 
grown so extensively in the neighboring 
country. They goin all sorts of ways, but 
most of them havea large tent, which the 
families occupy at night, weary with the 
day’s work and the hot sun, but happy and 
full of fun, comparing notes as to who has 
gathered the mostduring the day. With the 
baskets of fruits or hops they have also 


ywathered that for whieh they receive no. 
equivalent in money, but which will prove . 


to be better than money in the long winter 
months to come, For all return with sun 
browned faces, with new health and 
strength from this gypsy sort of life, ready 
with fresh zest to take up the fall work at 
home or at school, But there is a serpent 
in every Eden. Where the families go to- 


ing the boys and girlsa taste of country life 
and scenes that are good for them. But 
where the young people are allowed to go 
alone in the hop fields without father or 


‘mother to keep them straight, it is a source 


of harm and temptation; for while some of 
the farmers are careful whom they have to 
work for them, many care for nothing but 
to get the best help, or to gather the most 
crop, and the young people meet with all 
kinds of characters, including Indians and 
the scum of our large cities. 
care as we can that evil shall not follow. 


A Church Home for the Sick 


More. than one church on the 
Pacific coast has its sympathy drawn 
upon heavily by the invalid popula- 
tion from the North. It isa peculiar 


opportunity for the ministration of 


Christian help and comfort. Says 
Rev. George Robertson, of Mentone, 
California: | 

The need of more and more facilities for 


the care of tuberculosis patients is growing 
every year. I am sorry to say that many 


who come here have passed all hope of re- — 


covery. They live with a measure of com- 
fort in the warm golden sunshine until they 
go onward over the divide. We need some 
generous man or woman, or men and 
women, to set apart a large sum of money 
to establish a home for the needy sick. Who 
will lead the way? I am_ convinced 
there is money in the possession of 
God’s people ready to be devoted to 
that work if they only knew where it 
could besafely and wisely placed. A home 
for sick Congregationalists on this coast, 
well located as to climatic conditions, would 
help to set at rest the parent, or husband, 
or wife, whosend their sick far away tothe 
Pacific coast. 


gether in this way, it is a good thing, giv- | 


We take such © 
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WOMEN’S WORK AND METHODS 


Suggestions in Confidence 


AM something of a missionary 

traveler, and many kind friends 

have I met on my journeyings. 
How many acts of courtesy and 
thoughtfulness I recall! I am won- 
dering if our good women workers 
will mind if I offer a few suggestions 
relating tothe comfort of missionary 
speakers. 


Any woman who attempts such 
work expects discomforts and tries 
not to mind them; so much more the 
reason for looking out for her. Is 
your station a strange one to her? 
Would it not be possible for some 
one to meet her? And don’t neces- 
sarily look out for a woman wearing 
a bonnet and having white hair. 
The person you are after may have 
on a jaunty and becoming hat. 
Then has she come some distance? 
Just a cup of hot tea would be re- 
freshing. Be-sure and let her know 
beforehand how long you want her 
to talk. Some talks have to be 
worked on the accordion principle— 
drawn out and shut in. She may, 
in her uncertainty, have prepared 
for half an hour, and to cut on the 
spur of the moment, to fifteen min- 
utes, disturbs her, though you may 
not notice it and prevents her from 
being at her best. She wants to be 
at her best for your sake and for 
her own and for the work’s sake. 


Has she quite a distance to go to 


reach home? Does it mean post- 


poning her supper till a late hour or 
at best a cup of railroad station cof- 
fee? Would one more cup of tea be 
too much for you to serve her? I 
know our women are often anxious 
over the wmecting. I am grateful 
that they are; but don’t fail to think 
of her who comes to give the meet- 
ing inspiration. I say this not in 
criticism, but by way of suggestion. 


In a Nutshell | 


The above is the happy title of 
a beautiful red-covered envelope 


leaflet of eight pages, issued by 


the Woman’s Home Missionary 
Union of the New Jersey Associa- 
tion. Ina series of forty-three ques- 


tions, each of them followed by a 
brief carefully condensed answer, 


the entire work of the five Homeland 
Societies is outlined, and the help. 
extended by the New Jersey State 
Union to each is clearly described. 
Just why it is that a series of ques- 


tions and answers are ten fold more 
likely to be read than the same space 
devoted to a statement of facts is 
one of the mysteries of the human 
mind; but, so it is, and the New 


Jersey ladies have taken admirable 
advantage of this fact in the prepar- 
We would 
that every State Union might have 
this leaflet before them as a pattern 
We are 
unauthorized to say so, but we have 
not a doubt that the New Jersey 
Union would cheerfully respond to 


ation of their leaflet. 


for a similar publication. 


any call from a sister union for a 


copy of this attractive document. 


New York State Union | 
The Woman’s Home Missionary 
Union of New York State has 


held its 
meeting. Thirty-four new auxilli- 


aries have been added during the 


year, making a total of three hun- 


dred and ninety-six in a state with 
three hundred and three Congrega- 
The treasurer has 
received $13,538.36 a gain of $923.47 
over the previous year and of more 


tional churches. 


than $2,600 during the past three 
years. During the twenty-two years 


since the organization of the union, 
$186,065.84 has passed through the 
hands of the treasurer for our 


National Homeland work. 


twenty-second annual 
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WOMEN’S WORK 


From the Connecticut State 
Union 


Hoping to meet what has seemed 
a lack of devotional spirit, the 
Connecticut Union has printed a 
number of prayers’ which 
be used in women’s’ meetings, 
being either committed to mem- 
ory or read. Such a plan can 
hardly be as satisfactory as the ex- 


A FEW HINTS AS TO THE USE OF 
THE NATION” 


Can 


AND METHODS 251 
tempore prayer, but in the absence 
of women willing to take such a part | 
this may prove a not unacceptable 
substitute. The Union also propose © 
issuing each month a Union Bulletin | 
to contain interesting missionary | 
items, matters they desire to bring 
to the attention of their auxiliaries, 
suggestions regarding articles in 
current publications bearing on 
home mission work—in short, any- 
thing interesting, pointed and brief. 


“ LEAVENING 


By Mrs. W. J. Van PaTTEN, BURLINGTON, VERMONT 


Home Missionary programs has 

been clearly demonstrated by the use 
which more than half the Auxiliaries of the 
Vermont State Union have made of ‘‘ Leav- 
ening the Nation.” Sixty of the one hun- 
dred and seventeen auxiliaries followed the 
study last year, using the outline given be- 
low, and thus far this year nine other aux- 
_iliaries are taking up the samestudy. The 
papers called forth were very carefully 
written; a time limit for different subjects 
must vary, but no one occupied more than 
ten minutes; some of the topics were con- 


T VALUE of historical study ih 


sidered in a five minute paper; many ot 


them were givenin eight minutes. In one 


auxiliary thirty-five different women took 


part in these programs during the eight 
months’ study, and all expressed themselves 
as very much interested in their work. 
They certainly proved this by the interest 
they stimulated in others. One hundred 


and fifty-three copies of the book have thus 


far been sold to auxiliaries. (The Student’s 
edition in paper at $.40 a copy is the one 
used). These have been purchased in lots of 
ten and twenty copies each and sent to the 
auxiliaries by the chairman of the State 
Program Committee. The auxiliaries using 
the book have always found individuals in 
their membership who would purchase the 
copies for the benefit of the auxiliary study, 
and thus avoid taking from the contribu- 
tion for the regular work. Reports of the 
increased interest in mission study which 
has been the result of this effort come 
from every auxiliary where the work in- 
as tosuch a course has been thoroughly 

one. 

It is not possible in the limited space at 


rage: 


command to give a complete bibliography 
of Home Missionary literature, but indi- 
viduals and societies making use of ‘‘ Leav- 
ening the Nation” as a basis of Home Mis- 
sionary study, will find the following 
named books of special value for reference. 
‘‘ Applied Christianity,” Washington Glad- 
den; ‘‘ American Problems,” Joseph A. . 
Vance; ‘‘ Better New York,” W. H. Tol- 

man; ‘* Black Rock,” Ralph Connor; ‘‘ Bat- 
tle with the Slum.” Jacob Riis; ‘‘ Christian- 
ity in the United States,” Daniel Dor- 
chester; ‘‘ Call of the Home Land,” A. L. 
Phillips; ‘‘ Christianity and Social Prob- | 
lems,” Lyman Abbott; ‘‘ Down in Water 
Street,” S. H. Hadley; ‘‘ Expansion,” Jos- 
iah Strong; ‘‘ Heroes of the Crossin Amer- © 
ica,” D. O. Shelton; ‘‘ Heredity and Christ- | 
ian Problems,” A. H. Bradford; ‘‘ Hand of 
God in American History,” R. E. Thom- 
son; ‘‘ Heroes in Homespun,” W. E. Bar- 
ton; ‘‘ Louisiana’ Purchase,’’ Hitchcock; 
‘‘ Modern Cities,’ S. L. Loomis; ‘‘ Minute 
Man on the Frontier,” W.G. Puddefoot; - 
‘‘Mormon Delusion,” M. W. Montgomery; | 
‘‘Next Great Awakening,” Josiah Strong; 
Era,” Josiah Strong; ‘‘ The Negro,” 
‘‘Our Country,” Josiah 
Strong; ‘‘ Pioneer Days in Kansas,” Rich- 
ard Cordley ; ‘‘Social Law of Service,” R. 
D. Healy; ‘‘ Social Salvation,” Washington 
Gladden; ‘‘ Twentieth Century City,” Jo- — 
siah Strong; ‘‘Under Our Flag,” A. M. 
Guernsey; ‘‘Up From Slavery,” B. T. 
Washington; ‘‘ Marcus Whitman,” W. A. | 
Mowry; ‘‘Story of the Churches,”’ Episco- | 
palians, Baptists, Congregationalists, | 
Methodists, Presbyterians. ‘‘Religious 
Life in America,” E. H. Abbott; ‘‘ Ameri- | 
can Christianity,” L. W. Bacon. 4 
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OUTLINE OF HOME MISSIONARY STUDIES 

; 4 Basep Upon ‘‘LEAVENING THE NATION” as USED BY THE | 
‘ AUXILIARIES OF THE VERMONT STATE UNION 

; FIRST STUDY | 

‘ The Preparation---New England in 1798---The Early West | | 


the author understands it. ‘* LtheN” pages 11-12. 
| II Attempts of Spain and France to colonize, and the permanent set- 


I The divine plan in the discovery and early history of America, as i . 
tlers of America. ‘‘LtheN” pages 12-19. Other references: ‘‘American _ } 


Christianity,” L. W. Bacon, pages 6-29; ‘‘ Congregationalists in Amer- 
ica, A. E. Dunning, pages 87-101; Fiske’s ‘‘ Beginnings of New Eng- 
- and,” pages 55-103. 

THT "Phe Great Awakening and the Home Missionary Movement, 


II The Northwest Territory Continued (with map exercise). Bound- 

ary, Size, Settlement, ‘“‘LtheN.” pages 49-54. ‘‘Congregationalists in 

America ;” pages 419-423. 

a _ III Organized Home Missions in Ohio and Indiana; ‘‘ LtheN ” pages 

| 55-65. ‘*‘ Origin and Work of Home Missionary Society,” published by 

the C. H. M.S. ‘‘Making of Ohio River States,” S. A. Drake; pages 155- 
| 


*“LtheN "pages 20-32; ‘‘ Congregationalists in America,” pages 238-264. | 
&§ IV The planof Union (Presbyterian-Congregational) and its results, 
“LtheN ” pages 36-41; ‘‘ Congregationalists in America,” pages 318-334. 
V_ The Early Westand Home Missions, ‘‘ LtheN ” pages 33, 34. 41-46; — 
— Schouler’s ‘‘ History of the United onesie Vol. I; pages 223-227. Mem- a 
oirs of David Brainard,” chapter V. | 
SECOND STUDY 
The Northwest Territory and Home Missions 
| I Ordinance of 1787, ‘‘ LtheN” pages 47-48. Other references: \ 
Fiske’s ‘‘ Critical Period of American History ;” pages 203-207, Schouler’s 
4 History of the United States,” Vol I; pages 73-100. | 


248. ‘*‘Congregationalists in Indiana,” ‘‘ Home Missionary ” Magazine, 


January, 1903, | 
28 Lilinois and the Illinois Band; ‘‘ LtheN ” pages 65-72. Home 


Missionary Magazine, January, Igot. 
_V_ Early History and Present Conditions of Home Missions in Mich- 


igan and Wisconsin. ‘‘ LtheN” pages 73-86. ‘‘ Michigan ”’ in American 
neath Series. | 


Louisiana Purchase 


| | gel Beginning of Missions in this Region. ‘‘ LtheN ” pages 87-137. The | 
Y | 3 Purchase; The Country it Gave Us. ‘‘ LtheN ” pages 87-90. ‘Review 

i) oo of Reviews,” May, 1903—‘‘ How We Bought the Great West,’ Brooks, in 

‘‘Scribner’s”” November 1903. “Century Magazine,” April and June, | 

1904 ‘’Home Missionary Magazine, April, 1904. 

II Missouri; ‘‘LtheN” pages go-104. Settlement; Beginnings o 

Missions at St. Louis; Extension the Work; Obstacles. Home Mine 


sionary ” Magazine, September, 1902. 


THIRD STUDY 
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III Iowa; ‘‘LtheN” pages 94-103. Settlement; Early Preachers;  |f )\_ 
Iowa Band; Constituency and Results; ‘‘ Home Missionary,” September, | 

| 1904. | 

| IV Kansas;‘‘ LtheN” pages 104-116. Struggle for Possession; The 


Kansas Band (Congregationalist for July 23, 1904); Type of Men who Laid 
the Foundation of the States; ‘‘ Home Sigdlenary,* fuse, 1903. | | 


V_ Nebraska; ‘‘ LtheN” pages 116-119. Settlement; Rapid Growth 
of Omaha; Reuben Gaylord. Other references: ‘‘ Heroes of the Cross in 
America,” by Don O. Shelton. 

VI The Dakotas. Joseph Ward; ‘‘ LtheN ” pages 128-137. ‘‘ Heroes 

of the Cross of America;”’ The Yale Dekota Band. | 


| FOURTH STUDY 


The Louisiana Purchase Concluded | 
Wyoming; ‘‘LtheN” pages 138-142. Geography and History ; Story 
of Christian Work; Beginnings of Congregationalism in Cheyenne; Ex- 

tent and Success of Home Missions, | 


II Idaho; ‘‘LtheN ” pages 142-148. Location and History; Strug- 
| gles for Statehood ; Lawlessness and Mormonism ;Catholic Missions; Lum- 
ber Camps; The Coeur d’ Alene Camp; ‘‘ Home Missionary” Magazine, 
December, 1903. | | 
III Montana; ‘‘ LtheN ” pages 148-152, Wister’s ‘‘The Virginian;”’ 
Mingled Elements of Settlers and Social Conditions; Missionary Success 
and Problems; ‘‘ New England Magazine,” February, 1goo. 
\ IV Colorado. ‘‘ LtheN ” pages 153-164. Colorado College; Congre- f 
gationalism in Denver and Colorado Springs; Joseph Pickett and other 
Leaders, 
V Oklahoma; ‘‘LtheN ”’ pages 165-172. Settlement; Development 


of Religious Interests. 


FIFTH STUDY 


The Southern Belt ie 

| I The South; ‘‘LtheN” pages 173-178. Condition of Settlements in | . | 

. Virginia, Maryland, The Carolinas and Georgia; Effects of Slavery; Re- . \ | | 
ligious Conditions; Denominational Divisions; Difficulty of the Work 


| after the War. Other references: Woodrow Wilson’s ‘‘ History of the 

American People,“ Vol V, Chapter I. & 

- II The American Missionary Association. ‘‘ LtheN ” pages 179-183. | 
Its Organization, Policy, Leaders and Work. For further information : 
write Miss D. E. Emerson, 4th avenue and 22nd street, New York. | 

III Denominational Missions in the South; ‘‘ LtheN ” pages 184-192. 
Congregationalism in Georgia and Florida; Central Church at Atlanta; 

| Religious Possibilities of the New South. Other references: ‘‘ Home | 
Missionary,” March, 1go2, page 264; September 1902,. page 203 ; December, 

904, page 259. | 
| IV The Pacific Northwest; ‘‘ LtheN ” pages 93-207, Marcus Whit- 


man and His Work. Other references: ‘‘One Hundred Years of Home 

Missions,” by Newell Dwight Hillis; ‘‘George H. Atkinson, His Life and 

His Work;” ‘‘ Oregon,” by William Barrows. | | | 
V Washington; ‘‘ LtheN ” pages 207-212, Its Growth and Birth of d 


Yale Band; Cushing Eellsand Whitman College; Present Conditions. Se 
reports of American Board meeting at Seattle. | 
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SIXTH STUDY 
“The Mexican Cession”’ 


a Part of the United States; Discovery of Gold in 1849; The Effect on 
Population; See Article in Hunt and Merchant Magazine, ‘‘ California, 
Past, Present and Future; Ordination of Missionaries in New York for 
California (:848); Southern California. a 
| if II Utah; ‘‘LtheN” pages 228-140; Origin of Mormonism —Its Tenets ; | 
_ APublic Menace. Other references: ‘‘History of American Christianity, 
by L. W. Bacon; ‘‘Utah,” published by Congregational Education 


Society ;‘‘ Home Missionary for May, Igos. 


I California, ‘‘ LtheN ” pages 213-227. How California Came to be © 


III Organization of New West Education Commission; Its Wor. 


: | IV New Mexico; ‘‘LtheN” pages 240-246. See also ‘“‘ Congrega- 

tional Work,”’-October, 1905, page 4. | | 
is | SEVENTH STUDY | 
| | Alaska—The {slands—Immigrants— New England To-Day 
4 | I Alaska; Its Purchase: Its Value; Its Value to the United States; 
i Story of Pioneer Work; ‘‘ ILtheN ” pages 249-252. Present Missions; 
= _ Cape Prince of Wales Mission, by the American Missionary Association; 
_ **Home Missionary ”’ for December, 1903. 
o N | II Cuba: ‘‘ LtheN ” pages 252-257. The Cuban Welcome; Its Sig- 
ie _ nificance; Present Missions. Other references: Leaflets on Cuba pub- 
lished by the C. H. M. S. 
| III Porto Rico; ” pages 257-261. Dr. Beard’s Report; Pres- 

y _ ent Division of the Work between Congregationalists and Presbyterians. | | 
= _ Other references: ‘‘ American Missionary,” February, 1904; May, tgo5 and 
ef ; IV Our Immigrants; ‘‘LtheN” pages 262-282. Other references: 
_ ** Home Missionary,” June, 1904; October,1g03; LeadingArticles; and con- 
stant increasing literature. | | 
: 4 V New England To-Day; ‘‘ LtheN ” pages 283-302. Other refer- 
_ ences: Dr. Emrich’s Article in ‘‘ Home Missionary,’’ November, 1904 
; 
| Woman’s Work —Fruits of Home Missions 
| I The Beginning of Woman’s Organized Work; ‘‘ LtheN” pages | 
a _ 303-305. Different Denominations Participating; pages 305-314; Ser- os 
vices Rendered by Home Missionary Women; ‘‘ LtheN ”’ pages 314--315. 
ie __ II Organization of Woman’s Home Missionary Unions; Organiza- 
; | Son of the Vermont State Union and something of its Gifts and its 
Work. 
III Fruitsof Home Missions. Select, your best reader and read near- | 

. ly the whole chapter; ‘‘ LtheN” pages 330--352. It is an inspiring sum- 
mary. 
| Use the best Home Missionary hymns in each of the meetings. Select 
scripture appropriate, and this will have proved for you, as forthe women ___ 
: of the Vermont Union, one of the most profitable series you have ever fol- 
lowed. 
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APPOINTMENTS AND RECEIPTS 


APPOINTMENTS 


October, 1905. 


Not in commission last year. 


Adams, Herbert G., Revillo and Albee, So. Dak. 
Benedict, Artnur J.. Tombstone, Ariz. 
Cram, E. E., Renvil e, Haase and Max Baes, No. 


Dak. 
Davis, Daniel S., Sandy, Utah; Dawson, William T.,- 


Armour, So. Dak.; Detch, Albert G., {ndianapolis, 
Ind.; Dickson, John W., Stillwater, Minn.; Duncan, 
Calvin W., Hoidrege, Neb. 

Essig, William F., Walla Walla, Wash. 

Gasque, Wallace Gilmore, Ga. 

Hadden, James F., Calhoun, Ga.; Hanna, John T., 
Bertha and Clarissa, Minn. 

Isaacs, William J., Spencer, Neb. 

Jones, John L., Ione, Ore. 

Kaufman, J. . L., Pleasant Valley, Wash.; 
Kozielek, Paul, Detroit, Mich.; Kraemer, Julius H., 
Comstock and Westcott, Neb. ae 

Lind, N. J., General Missionary in No. Dak.; 
Lindquist, August J., DuBois, Penn.; Long, Joseph B. 
Nogales. Ariz. : 

McDougall, George T., Challis, Idaho; Mote, Henry 
W., Chokio, Minn. 

Preston, Charles W., Lincoln, Neb. 

Richardson, William T., Pearl, Idaho; Riggs, George 
W., Condon, Ore.; Roberts, Owen W., Bryant, So. 
Dak.: Ruddock, Charles A., Lyle, Minn. 

Shull, Gilbert L, Crawford. Neb.; Shuman, Hen 
A., Arcadia, Neb.; Smythe, Charles M., Hubbard, 


Ore.; Starring, George H., DeSmet, So. Dak.; Stover, _ 
Mes B., Alva, Okla.; Stutson, Henry H., Biwabik, | 
inn. | 
Tillman, William H., Atlanta, Ga.; Todd, H. C., — 
ga 2 Falls, Minn.; Tre Fethren, Eugene B., Ipswich 
o. Dak. | 
Weidman, Milo R., Longpine, Neb. 
Young, Arthur G., Colfax, No. Dak. 


Re-commissioned. 


Bates, George E., Birmingham, Ala. 

Cameron, Donald Wibaux, Mont., Sentinel, Butte, 
Beech Bantry and Upham, No. Dak.; Coffin, Joseph, 
Atlanta, Ga. | : 

Dick, Guy L., Tolt, Wash. 

Ford, Jesse, Baxley, Ga. 

Hadsell. Willard L., Hyannis,Neb.; Hart, Frank W., ° 
Revillo and Albee, So. Dak. 4 

Johnson, E. H., Marion and Clark City, No. Dak. 

Kirker, J. K., Anamoose, No. Dak. 

Leavitt, Darrow E., Deering, Granville and Riga, | 
No. Vak.; Ludlow, Thomas V., Lawnview, Okla. 

Spangenberg, L. F.. Hensler Gains and Big Bend, 
No. Dak.; Jabez, Estelhine, So. Dak.; Swit- 
zer, Miss A. E.; Dayton, bs | 

Welles. S. B., Esmond, No. Dak.; Worrell, W. B., 
Anadarko and Verden, Okla. | 

Zeilitz, Johannes, Elmira and Amsdem, So. Dak. 


RECEIPTS. 


For account of receipts by State Auxiliary Soctettes, 


see page 257. 
MAINE—$r128. 


Kennebunkport, rst, 4.50; Portland, George Farrington 


Dow and others, 75.50; Saco, rst, 4o. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—$172.62. 

Claremont, 38.50; Manchester, 1st, 82.81; New Ipswich, 
Proceeds of Children’s Fair, 3.07; Pittsfield, C. E., 7 
Plainfield, Mrs. S. R. Baker, 5; West Lebanon, 10.24. 


F.C. I. and H. M. Union of N. H., Miss A. A. McFar- 
land, Treas., Orford Aux., 3; A Friend, 3; Sanbornton, 
20. Total, 26. 


VERMONT—$143.07. 


Bennington, C. H. Cone, 10: Benson, 3; Brattleboro, G. 
H. Clapp, 10; Burlington, M. R. Englesby. 5 Hartford, 
A Friend, ro; Lyndon, Dr. L. W. Hubbard, 10; Mont- 
pelier, Miss E. b. Rublee, 2; St. Johnsbury, Mrs. O. W. 
Howard, 10; Strafford, Friends, 3; Vergennes, 10; West- 
ford, 6.25; Westminster West, 13.32; W. F. Buxton, 5; 
Woodstock, A Friend, soc. 


MASSACHUSETTS—$2,737.91; of which legacies, $218.81. 
Mass. Home Miss. Soc., by Rev. J. Coit, Treas., by re. 
quest of donors, 194.69; Amesbury, Union. 11.75; Am- 


herst, A Friend, 25; Attleboro, 2nd, 158.52; Boston, Mrs. 


M. S. Bennett, roo; J. P. Bradley, 10; vr. J. E. 


Hampden, 2; Haverhill, A Friend, 500; W 
Miss A. Chaffin, 40: Holyoke, rst. J. K. Judd, 100; 
Lakeville, Precinct S. S., 7; Leverett, C. E., 5; Lowell, 
Estate of L. R. Parker, 106.66; Millbury, rst, C. E., 5; 
Newburyport, Belleville, 57-1 


. New Haven, Ch. of the Redeemer, Mrs. A. M. 


23.75; ‘Royalston, 4.06; South Dearfield, in memory of 
iss H. E. Tilton, 5; South Framingham, 3: P. Freese to. 
const. himself an Hon. L. M., 100; Springfield, UH. | 
Spring, 10; E. mE Wilkinson, 50; Tewksbury, 12.28; 
Topsfield, 19.44; Waltham, S. S., 2.59; Whitman, 25.26; 
Worcester, Estate of James White, 112.15; Union, 20. 
Woman’s Home Miss. Soc. (of Mass. and Rhode 
Island), Miss L. D. White, Treas., for Salary Fund, 
215; Natick, 20; Roxbury, Walnut Ave. Ch., 32.79. 
Total, 267.79. | . 
RHODE ISLAND—$770.8r. | 
Rhode Island H. M. Soc., J. William Rice, Treas., 
Providence, Beneficent, Mr. and Mrs. J. William Rice, 
105; Beneficent Home Miss. Band, by W. H. M.. 
Asssc. of Mass. and R.I , Miss L. D. White, Treas., 
x00; E. Barrows, 25; Mr. and Mrs. D. C. Moulton, 
300% D. S. and E. C. Parkhurst, 25; M. E. Torry, 10; h 
aylesville, Memorial, 5.81. | 


CONNECTICUT—$1,070.58; of which legacy, $105.57. 

Miss. Soc. of Conn., by Rev. J. S. Ives, ——_ Biag-| 
port, Park St. S. S., 20; South C. E., 7.95; Bristol, 1st. . 
26.07; Darien, 1st, 50; Goshen, 49; Greenwich, In Memo- 
riam, Groton, S. S., 4; Hampton, rst. Marlbor- 
ora » Estate of Charles Buell, 105.57; Meriden, rst, A , 
Friend, 10; Middlebury, 22.55; Middletown, rst, 135257) 
75; T. H. Barnum, 5; New London, Mrs. M.S. Har- 
ris, roo; North Haven, S. S , 16.97; Mr. and Mrs. F. C. 
Bradley. 10; Ridgefield, C. E., 10; Salisbury, 48 493’ 
W.B. H. M., 13; S.S. Cong. Class, 8.77;  South-- 
port, 137.30; South Norwalk, 1st, 50,33, Taftville, 15.76; 
Thompson, 21.79; Vernon Center, ¢C: E., 5: Washington, rst, 

; West Hartford, M. O. Richards, 10; Windsor, rst, 3.58; 
firs. F. V. Mills, 25; Miss A. M. Sill, 2s. 


NEW YORK—$355.62. 
Mrs. Truman Adams, 10; Buffalo, Mrs. 
aes all, 2; S. C. Whittemore, so; Brooklyn, 

“S. E. H.,” 5; Canandaigua, A Friend, 18; Clayton, rst) 

) 


4 
October, 1905. 
vie 
10} 250; Brookline, 
Goodell, 100; Mrs. E. C. Newton 1o; Dorchester, 2d, 
156.01; Dracut Centre, 8.60; Essex, Ladies Soc. and&. S.., 
Oc., 50; Northbridge, C. E., 5; Morth Chems- 
ord, Rev. J. B. Cook, 3; Paxton, rst, 6; Reading. SS. | 


ve 


4 
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nings, rst 


THE HOME 


tr; Clifton Springs, Mrs. C. D. Dill, 25; Elbridge, 11; 
Flushing, rst, 30.12; Middletown, H. Veltman 6; Mor- 
ristown, 15.83; Munnsville, rst, 9.35: Newark Valley, ist, 
.32; New York City, Mrs. C. ‘3 Smith, 25; Rensselaer 
Fails, 27. 50. 

Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. J. J. Pearsall. Treas., 
Brooklyn, Tompkins Ave. L. B. S., Mrs. T. R. Davis, 
15; Fairport, 20; Homer, Aux., 15; Ithaca, 25; S. S., 11.50; 
Olean, Mrs. E. Curtis, Fa Richmond Hill,:Union Ch. 
Bible School, 15. Total, 106.50. 


NEW JERSEY, $471.55. 
East Orange, *‘K.,’’ 100; Nutley, St. Pauls, 9. 


Woman’s H. M. Union of the N. J. Asso., Mrs. G. A. L. 
Merrifield, Treas., 247.55; Jersey City, rst, 15. Total, 
362.55- | 
PENNSYLVANIA, $131.48. 
Received by Rev. C. A. Jones, Sugar Grove, 1; Fountain 
Springs, Christ Ch., 6.35; Honesdale, Mrs. R. 4% Searle, 
1: Kane, M Craven, 5; Joshua Davis, 25; Lansford, 2nd 
Eng. Ch., 16; Minersville, 1st, 10; Olyphant, Welsh, 2, 
Philadelphia, Mrs. R. S. Weed, 25; Spring Creek, 10. 


Woman’s Miss. Union, Mrs. D. Howells, Treas., Kane, 
20. : 


Woman’s H. M. Union of the N. J. Asso., Mrs. G. A. L. 
Merrifield, Treas., Philadelphia, Central, 10.13. 


MARYLAND, $25. 
Frederick, M. G. Beckwith, 25. , 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, $60. 3 

Washington, 1s", C. W., 35; H. A. Southworth, 2s. 
GEORGIA, $49. 60. 

Baxley, Friendship and Mt. Olivet, Surrency. New 
Home, 1.25; Cedartown, 1; Columbus, 1st, 5; Hasty, Mount 
Green, 2.50: Hoschton. Macedonia, 2.50; Lifsey, 7.50; 
Mineral Bluff, soc.; Pearson, Union Hill, 9.50; Naylor, 
Pleasant Home, s; Seville, Williford, Asbury Chapel, 
1; Waycross, White Hall. 7.50; Wilsonville, Rocky Hill, 
6.35. 
ALABAMA, $19.57- _ 

Kinsey, 13.50; Section, 1.07; Talladega, A Friend, s. 
LOUISIANA, $64.68. ? 

Clear Creek, Bundick and Indian Village, 12.50; 
Hammond, S. S., 1.72; Roseland, 17.50; Vinton, 5: Welsh, 
27.90. 

FLORIDA, $26.47. 
Avon Park, Rev. S, J. Townsend, 5; Bonifay, 1 47. 


Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. C. A. Lewis, Treas., 20. 


TEXAS, $35.96. 

Dallas, Central, 15.21; Grice, Pilgrim, .75; Paris, D. 
H. Scott. 20. 3 
OKLAHOMA, $79.26. 

Bethel, 36c.; Gage, 4.65; Grant Co., Pleasant View, 
26.75; Guthrie, West, 3.50; Independence, ist, 25; Jen- 
12.16; Okarche, 1.25; Perry, Lawnview, 1.80; 
Pond Creek, 2; Seward, 1.79.’ 


ARIZONA, $22. 
Jerome, 1St, 12; Nogales, Trinity, ro. 


TENNESSEE, $31.60. 
Memphis, Strangers Ch., 31.60. 


OHIO, $291.50. 


- Ohio Home Miss. Soc., by Rev. C. H. Small, Treas. 
‘Medina, A. I. Root, for Cuban work, 25; Atwater, Miss 


-- A, Hutchinson, M.and H. Stratton,2; Chatham, 
Mrs. C. A. Moody, 


5; Cincinnati, W. I. Breed, 25; 
Cleveland, Pilgrim, 10; S. C. Smith, 50; Columbus, J. A. 
Jeffrey, 25; Conneaut, Miss L. M. Baker, 5;.. Elida, T. 


- Whittington, 1; Geneva, Mrs. J. E. Cook. 1; Greenwich, 


3E.'M. Healy, 10; Mansfield, Mrs. L. L. Patterson. 10; 


: Medina, A. 1. Root, 25; Norwalk, Mrs. E. A. Penfield, 


2; Oberlin, rst S. S., 20; L. A.,”’ 10: “P. A. C..” 
5: Mrs. J F. Siddall, ro; H. B. Hall, 25; Toledo, C. E. 
‘Tracy, 25. 
INDIANA, $r1s. | 

Indianapolis, Covenant, 10; Rev. A. G. Detch, 3; 
Washington, 2. 


MISSIONARY 


ILLINOIS, $67.12. 
Bowen, 8.12; Chicago, Evanston Ave., 9; Highland, R. 
W. Patton, so. 


MISSOURI, $81.12. 


Joplin, rst, 18; St. Joseph, 6.55; Swedes, 2.07; St. 
Louis, Memorial 25; Olive Branch, 15; German, 14.50. 


MICHIGAN, $77. 

Bellaire, S. M. Youngs, 1; Detroit, A Friend, 25; 
Friends, by C. A. Kent, 25; Grand Rapids, M. A. Win- 
chester, 1; Webster, 2s. 


WISCONSIN, $16. 


Maple Valley and Pulcifer, Free Scand., 5; Milwaukee, 
Bethlehem, 5; Ogdensburg, Bethany Evan. Free 
Scand., 4.50; Wood Lake and Doctor’s Lake, Swedes, 1.50. 


IOWA, $13.0s. 
Avoca, German, s; Des Moines, Pilgrim, 8.0s. 


MINNESOTA, $294.25. 

Received by Rev. G. R. Merrill, D.D : Freeborn, add’|, 1; 
Minneapolis, Lowry Hill, add’l, -37.50; Plymouth, 
add’l., 145 62; Plainview, 5; Spring Valley, 20. Total, 
209.12 
rainerd, Peoples, 2.05; Edgerton, 6.80; Fairmont, rst, 
28.70; Fertile, 8; Granada, Rev. O. D Crawford, 5; 
Kragness. 5-63; Rev. T. H. Lewis, 2.20; McIntosh, 1st, 2; 
Minneapolis, Lyndale, 7; Springfield, 9.75; Waterville, 
5-50; C. E., 2 50. 


NEBRASKA, $286.32. 


Reccived by Rev. H. Bross, A Friend, 5; Butte and 
Naper, German, 10; Comstock, 1; Creighton, 13.10; Eureka. 
35-41; Friend, rst, 85.56: Germantown, German, 10; Lin- 
coln, German C. E. Zions, 5; McCook, German, 8; 
Naponee, 26.75; Norfolk, 1st. 50; 2nd, s; Princeton, Ger- 
man, 10; Ravenna, 1.50; Sutton, German, 20. 


NORTH DAKOTA, $125.74. 


Received by Rev. G, J. Powell: W. H. M. Union, Coopers- 
town, Lad es Soc., 24; Dwight, Ladies Soc., 7; Fargo, 
ist, Ladies’ Soc., 19.44; Jamestown, Ass’n Woman's 
Meeting, 4.50; Buxton, 1.10; Caledonia, 1.75; Cummings, 
1.50; Niagara, 4.10. ‘Total, 63.30. 

Antelope, 4; Fessenden, 12.66; Hawkinson, 14; Hesler, 3; 
Litchfield, 4.24; Oriska, Union, 17.45; Lykeston, Rev. P. 
C. Burhaus, 5; Wyndemere, 2. 


SOUTH DAKOTA, $118.37. 

Bowdle, S.S., 1.80; Clark, 5 Fort Pierre, 37.22; S.S., 
4.15; Letcher and Loomis, 6.36; Mission Hill, 4.19; Mitchell, 
C. E., 8; Parkston, German, 30; Turton, 11.60; Tyndall, 
German, ro. , 


COLORADO, $:70.08. | 

_ Collbran, 18.05; Denver, Rev. R. T. Cross, 5; Villa 
Park, 6; C. E. Soc., 5; Fondis, 1.50; Leadville, 3 60; 
Pueblo, Minnequ3, 1; Sulphur Springs, rst, 6.25. 


Woman’s H. M. Union, Miss I. M. Strong, Treas.: 
Boulder, 6.50; Colorado Springs, 10; 1st 30; Cripple Creek, 
20; Denver, Pilgrim, 5.40; 3d 6; So. Kroadway, 15 50; 
Plymouth, 25; Fruita, 3 75: Grand Junction, 12.70; Gree: 
ley, 18 80; Harman, 6.50; Montrose, 6.60; North Denver, 
8.75; Rye, 6.30; Yampa, S. S., 41.88. Total, 223.68. 


WYOMING, $151.30. 


Woman’s Missionary Union, Miss E. McCrum. Treas.: 
Cheyenne, 63.30: Douglas, 16.75: Green. River, 8.75; Lusk, 
12.50; Rock Springs, 2.50; Sheridan, 25; Wheatland, 17.50; 
Busy Bees, s. otal, 151.30. 


MONTANA, $21.06. 


Received by Rev. W. S. Bell: Columbus, Ladies’ Miss. 
Sec. by Mrs. W. S. Bell, Treas. Mont. Miss. Unicn, s: 

Big Timber, Rev. and Mrs. E. A. Cook. 2; Red Lodge, 
1st, 14.06. 


OTAH, $20. 
Salt Lake City, Mrs. D. E. Hemphill, Special, 20. 


IDAHO, $28. : 
Genesee, T. H. Brewer, 25; Lowiston, Pilgrim, 3. 


CALIFORNIA, $922.01; of which legacy, $500. 


Received by Rev, J. L. Maile: Long Beach, Plymouth, © 


98.63; Los Angeles, 1st, Primary Dept’, 5; Plymouth, 
i; E Soc., 5; Park. 20; Highland, Junior C, E., 3.50; 
Saticoy, 37; Whittier, 54.41. Total, 223.54. 
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_. 24.42; Newton, Eliot, 76; Newton Center, rst. 77.01; 


APPOINTMENTS AND RECEIPTS 


Avalon, 5; California, A Friend, 50; Hyde Park, 10; 
Little Lake, 6.60: Pasadena, 1st, 51.80; Mrs. J. W. 
Keese, 50; Paso Robles, Plymouth. 6.01; Rosedale and 
Wasco, 3.20; San Jacinto, Ist, 11; S.S., 4.76; Ventura, 
Legacy from Mrs. A. A, Mayhew, 500. 


OREGON, $148.55. 
Beaver Creek, (;erman, 25; Pendleton. 2.50; St. Johns, 
3; Salem, 3.50. 


Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. C. F. Clapp, Treas.. 58.35; 
Albany, 5; Beaverton, 5: Corvallis, rst, 6; Forest Grove, 5.50; 
Gaston, 11.50; Oregon City, 7.50;. Portland, rst, 5.70; Mrs. 
S. Abernethy, 10. Total, 114.55. ae 


Ballard, Mrs. J.C. Strong, 5; Black Diamond, Pilgrim, 


AUXILIARY STATE RECEIPTS 


MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Receipts in October, 1905. 
Rev. Joshua C oit, Treasurer, Boston, Mass. 


Andover, Ballardvale, 54; Seminary, 270; Ashby, 
12.65; Athol, 59 50; Belchertown, 28.59; Beverly, Dane St., 
201.50; Boston, Boylston, 5; Dorchester, 2d, 10; Italian, 
1.81; Roxbury, Eliot, 188.75; Income of Brackett 
Fund, 80; Brighton, Pro Christo Club, 8; Brookline, 
Harvard, 56.62; Cambridge, Pilgrim, 11.72; Chicopee, 
Estate Calista A. Kelly, 2,039 83: Danvers, Maple St., 
100.01; Finns, The Cape, 9.65; Fitchburg, Finns 27.15; 


Georgetown, 7.27; Gill. 8; Groton, West, 5.09; Income 
of Gurney Fund, 15; Income of Hale Fund, 52.50; In- 
come of Haile Fund, 56.25; Hanover, 2d, 2.30; Hanson, 


ist, 3: Harwichport. 4.35; Hingham, Evangelical, 40.16; 
Holyoke, rst, 28.71; Ludlow, Union, 22.33; Mansfield, 19.39; 
Marshfield Hills, 21d, Trin.. 11.51; Maynard, Finn, 9.40: 
Medford, Mystic, 113.16; Union, 47.38; Newbury. _ 
orth- 
field, East, 5; Peabody, 2nd, 4; West, 15; Petersham, Miss 
E. B. Dawes, roo; Pilgrim Conference, 2.22; Pittsfield, 
French, rc; Quincy, Bethany, 5; Finn, 6.64; Raynham, 
1st, 11.22; Reading, 30; Income of Reed Fund, 140; Roch- 
ester, North, 2.25; Income of Rollins Fund, 20; In- 
come of Sisters Fund, 80; South Framingham, Grace, 
61.99; South Hadley, 10.67; Sonth Royalston, 2nd, 8.36; 
South Sudbury, Memorial, 7.03: Springfield, 1st, 24.72; 
Hope; s7.77; Olivet, 10.25; Sutton, rst, 4.02; Townsend, 
17.09; Wakefield, 23.30; Income of Wall Fund, 48; Web- 
ster, 55.38; West Boxford, 10.40; Income of Whitcomb 
Fund, 72: Income of Whitin Fund, 207; Whitman, 
13.04; Winchendon, 1st, S. S., 7; Woburn, North, 14.30; 
Ladies’ Charit ble Reading Society, 30; Worcester, 
Hope, 17; Piedmont, 29.05; 2nd, Swe de, 6; Union, A 
Friend, 100; Wrentham, Original, 18: Designated for 


Rev. Mr. Long, Nogales. Arizona, Wellesley Hills, 4.40; _ 


Designated for C. H. M.S. Boston, Mrs. gon baat“ 5s; 
Money and Men, 1; Newtonville, Central, 67; West 
Springfield, 1st, 18; Springfield, Hope, 20. 

oman’s H. Asso.,, Lizzie D. White, Treas.: 
Salaries for French College. 140; for Italian: worker, 
35; for Polish worker, 140; for Mr. Deakin’s salary; 


01.29. 
Summary. 
Designated for Rev. Mr. Long, Arizona----- 4-40 


THE MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF CONNECTICUT. 
Receipts in October, 1905. 
Ward W. Jacobs, Treasurer, Hartford. 


_ Ashford. 6.60; Berlin, Italian Mission, 3-293 Bloomfield 
. E., 5; Bolton, 5; Bridgeport, Kine’s Highway Ch? pel, 


2.85; Bristol, rst, 12.79; Canaan, Pilgrim, 27 37; Cole- 


brook, 17.45; Coventry, 2nd, Home Evangelization | 


Society, 25.25; Deep River, Swedish, 3.25; Eastford, 
C.E.,5; East Hartford, rst, 12.36; Easton, 10; Ellington, 


257 
St, 3; Ritzville, J. D. Bassett, 10; Zion’s German, 40 
ALASKA, $3. 
Valdez, C. E., 8. 
CUBA, $s. 


Cienfuegos, s. 


Receipts in October, 1905. 


| $9,435-25 


Italian work. 10; vat oe 2nd, 60; West Haven, 1st, 
George Follett. Sec , for work among foreigners in 


MICHIGAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Receipts in October, 1905. 
Rev. Juhn P. Sanderson, Treasurer, Lansing. | 


Alpena, 30.16; Beacon Hill, 2; ee 18; Charle; 
voix, 63.90; Custer, 6.50; Detroit, rst, 100; Mt. Hope, s5- 
East Paris, 6; Fenwick, 2; Flat Rock, 3; Garden, 5; Hudson, 
51.45; S. S..5.56; Lansing, Pilgrim, 2<: Merrill, 5; Omena, 
6.56; St. Clair, 21.55; 8 eridan, 8; Sidney, 2, Standish, 
13; Suttons Bay, 2.94; W.H. M. U. by Mrs: E. F. 
Grabill, Treas., 575. | 


NEW YORK HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Receipts in August, September and October, 1905.. 
Clayton S. Fitch, Treasurer, New York. 


Buffalo, rst, 100: Brooklyn Hills, 12: Brooklyn, Puritan, | 


2.05; Bay Shore, C. E., 10; Center Lisle, 3.25; Chenango ~ 


Forks, 16.52: DeRuyter, 3.94; East Rockaway, 14: Ellington, 
10.50; Flushing, Broadway, 7.50: Homer, 23.<o: Northfield, 
S. S.. 17.22; New York, Armenlan. 20.41; New Rochelle, 
3: Oriskany Falls, 4; Osceola, 6: Patchogue, 43.36; Prat- 
tham, 6; Pulaski, 50.05: Sherburne, 462.65; 


Syracuse, Pi]- 


grim, 6.75; Summer Hill, 45.72: Walton, 117.92; West 


Groton, 2.85; W. H. M. 1 
C. E.,4; W. H. M. Uj}, 26. 
ILLINOIS HOME: MISSIONARY SOCIFTY. 
Receipts in August, September, and October, 1905. 
W. Ihf, Treasurer, Chicago, Ill. 
See, Receipts in August, 1905. 


Chi 
250; Johnston City, 338: Kangley, 5.10; Naperville, 32; 
Oak Park, 2nd, nea Winnetka, 27.803 Ministerisi 


Bureau, 5; Winnebago, Miss E. Hunter, 20; La Grange, | 


J. Kidson, 10; Hoopston, Dana Sherrill, 10; Harvard 
Robt. C. Uecke, 10; I. W.H. M. U., 53-18. | 


Receipts in September, 1905. 


Brainerd, 2.50; Buda, 35; Crystal Lake, C. E., i 


catur, A Friend, 10: Dwight, 26; Edelstein, 2.50: 


lowship C. E..1; Griggsville, 27.25; S. S., 2.25 Lincoln | 


M. U., as follows: Rensselaer Falls, — 


o, North Shore, 20: Leavitt St., 24.02; Glencoe, - 


i C. E., for foreign work in Connecticut, 6; Exeter, 
‘ 17-17; Foxen, 6.15; Georgetown, Gilbert Memorial, 25; 
Ree Glastonbury, rst, 341.75; Granby, Swedish, 2.20; Hart- | 
pose ford, 1St, 45.45; for C. H. M. S., 101.65; Ivoryton, 
Swedish. 5.25; Litchfield, rst, 43.30; Middletown, rst, 
Re 17 88; New Haven, Emanuel, Swedish, 10; Norwich, 
a. Park, Sunday School, for work among foreigners in 
= Conn., 20; Shelton, 25; Simsbury, Sunday School, for 


THE HOME 


tr; Clifton Springs, Mrs. C. D. Dill, 25; Elbridge, 11; 

Flushing, rst, 30.12; Middletown, H. Veltman 6; Mor- 

ristown, 15.83; Munnsville, rst, 9.35: Newark Valley, ist, 
.32; New York City, Mrs. C. rE Smith, 25; Rensselaer 
alls, 27. 50. 


Woman's H. M. Union, Mrs. J. J. Pearsall. Treas., — 


Brooklyn, Tompkins Ave. L. B. S., Mrs. T. R. Davis, 
15; Fairport, 20; Homer, Aux., 15; Ithaca, 25; S. S., 11.50; 
Olean, Mrs. E. Curtis, 5; Richmond Hill,-Union Ch. 
Bible School, 15. Total, 106.50. 


NEW JERSEY, $471.55. 3 
East Orange, *‘K.,’’ 100; Nutley, St. Pauls, 9. 


Woman’s H. M. Union of the N. J. Asso., Mrs. G. A. L. 
Merrifield, Treas., 247.55; Jersey City, rst, 15. Total, 
362.55- | 
PENNSYLVANIA, $131.48. 

Received by Rev. C. A. Jones, Sugar Grove, 1; Fountain 
Springs, Christ Ch., 6.35; Honesdale, Mrs. R. T Searle, 
1: Kane, M Craven, 5; Joshua Davis, 25; Lansford, 2nd 
Eng. Ch., 16; Minersville, 1st, 10; Olyphant, Welsh, 2, 
Philadelphia, Mrs. R. S. Weed, 25; Spring Creek, 10. 


Woman’s Miss. Union, Mrs. D. Howells, Treas., Kane, 
20. | 


Woman’s H. M. Union of the N. J. Asso., Mrs. G. A. L. 
Merrifield, Treas., Philadelphia, Central, 10,13. 


MARYLAND, $2s. 
Frederick, M. G. Beckwith, 25. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, $60. | 
Washington, 1s", C. W., 35; H. A. Southworth, 2s. 


GEORGIA, $49.60. 
Baxley, Friendship and Mt. Olivet, Surrency. New 


Home, 1.25; Cedartown, 1; Columbus, 1st, 5; Hasty, Mount 
Green, 2.50: Hoschton. Macedonia, 2.50; Lifsey, 7.50; 
Mineral Bluff, soc.; Pearson, Union Hill, 9.50; Naylor, 
Pleasant Home, 5; Seville, Williford, Asbury Chapel, 
1; Waycross, White Hall. 7.50; Wilsonville, Rocky Hill, 
6.35. 

ALABAMA, $19.57. 

Kinsey, 13.50; Sectiom, 1.07; Talladega, A Friend, s. 


LOUISIANA, $64.68. | 
Clear Creek, Bundick and Indian Village, 12.50; 


Hammond, S. S., 1.72; Roseland, 17.50; Vinton, 5: Welsh, 
27.90. 
FLORIDA, $26.47. 

Avon Park, Rev. S, J. Townsend, 5; Bonifay, 1 47. 


Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. C. A. Lewis, Treas., 20. 


TEXAS, $35.06. 

Dallas, Central, 15.21; Grice, Pilgrim, .75; Paris, D. 
H. Scott, 20. 3 
OKLAHOMA, $79.26. 

Bethel, 36c.; Gage, 4.65; Grant Co., Pleasant View, 
26.75; Guthrie, West, 3.50; Independence, 1st, 25; Jen- 


' nings, rst, 12.16; Okarche, 1.25; Perry, Lawnview, 1.80; 


Pond Creek, 2; Seward, 1.79. 


ARIZONA, $22. 
Jerome, 1St, 12; Nogales, Trinity, ro. 


TENNESSEE, $31.60. 
Memphis, Strangers Ch., 31.60. 


: OHIO, $291.50. 
- Ohio Home Miss. Soc., by Rev. C. H. Small, Treas. 
‘Medina, A. I. Root, for Cuban work, 25; Atwater, Miss 

- A. Hutchinson, .50; M.and H. Stratton,2; Chatham, 
Mrs. C. A. Moody, 5s; Cincinnati, W. I. Breed, 25; 
Cleveland, Pilgrim, ro; S. C. Smith, 50; Columbus, J. A. 
Jeffrey, 25; Conneaut, Miss L. M. Baker, 5; . Elida, T. 

- Whittington, 1; Geneva, Mrs. J. E. Cook. 1; Greenwich, 
#.'M. Healy, 10; Mansfield, Mrs. L. L. Patterson. 10; 

; Medina, A. 1. Root, 25; Norwalk, Mrs. E. A. Penfield, 
2; Oberlin, rst S. S., 20; 1st. L. A.,’’ ro: *“*P. A. C..”’ 
‘5: Mrs. J F. Siddall, 10; H. B. Hall, 25; Toledo, C. E. 
‘Tracy, 25. 

INDIANA, $rs. 
Indianapolis, Covenant, 10; Rev. A. G. Detch, 3; 
Washington, 2. | 


MISSIONARY 


ILLINOIS, $67. 12. 
Bowen, 8.12; Chicago, Evanston Ave., 9; Highland, R. 
W. Patton, so. 


MISSOURI, $81.12. 


Joplin, rst, 18; St. Joseph, 6.55: Swedes, 2.07; St. 
Louis, Memorial 25; Olive Branch, 15; German, 14.50. 


MICHIGAN, $77. 

Bellaire, S. M. Youngs, 1; Detroit, A Friend, 25; 
Friends, by C. A. Kent, 2s; Grand Rapids, M. A. Win- 
chester, 1; Webster, 2s. 


WISCONSIN,’ $16. 

Maple Valley and Pulcifer, Free Scand., 5; Milwaukee, - 
Bethlehem, 5; Ogdensburg, Bethany Evan. Free | 
Scand., 4.50; Wood Lake and Doctor’s Lake, Swedes, 1.<s0. 


IOWA, $13.05. 
Avoca, German, s; Des Moines, Pilgrim, 8.05. 


MINNESOTA, $294.25. 

Received by Rev. G. R. Merrill, D.D : Freeborn, add’l, 1; 
Minneapolis, Lowry Hill, add’l, 37.50; Plymouth, 
add’l., 145 62; Plainview, 5; Spring Valley, 20. Total, 
20G.12 

rainerd, Peoples, 2.05; Edgerton, 6.80; Fairmont, rst, 
28.70; Fertile, 8; Granada, Rev. O. D Crawford, 5; 
Kragness. 5.63; Rev. T. H. Lewis, 2.20; McIntosh, rst, 2; 
Minneapolis, Lyndale, 7; Springfield, 9.75; Waterville, 
5-50; C. E., 2 50. : 
NEBRASKA, $286. 32. 

Reccived by Rev. H. Bross, A Friend, s; Butte and 
Naper, German, 10; Comstock, 1; Creighton, 13.10; Eureka, 
35-41; Friend, rst, 85.56; Germantown, German, 10; Lin- 
coln, German C. E. Zions, 5; McCook, German, 8; 
Naponee, 26.75; Norfolk, 1st. 50; 2nd, 5; Princeton, Ger- 
man, 10; Ravenna, 1.50; Sutton, German, 20. 


NORTH DAKOTA, $125.74. 

Received by Rev. G, J. Powell: W. H. M. Union, Coopers- 
town, Lad es Soc., 24; Dwight, Ladies Soc., 7; Fargo, 
ist, Ladies’ Soc., 19.44; Jamestown, Ass’n Woman's 
Meeting. 4.50; Buxton, 1.10; Caledonia, 1.75; Cummings, 
1.50; Niagara, 4.10. Total, 63.30. 

Antelope, 4; Fessenden, 12.66; Hawkinson, 14; Hesler, 3; 
Litchfield, 4.24; Oriska, Union, 17.45; Lykeston, Rev. P. 
C. Burhaus, 5; Wyndemere, 2. 


SOUTH DAKOTA, $118.37. . 

Bowdle, S.S., 1.80; Clark, 5 o5: Fort Pierre, 37.22; S. S., 
4.15; Letcher and Loomis, 6.36; Mission Hill, 4.19; Mitchell, 
C. E., 8; Parkston, German, 30; Turton, 11.60; Tyndall, 
German, ro. 


COLORADO, $:70.08. 

_ Collbran, 18.05; Denver, Rev. R. T. Cross, 5; Villa 
Park, 6; C. E. Soc., 5; Fondis, 1.50; Leadville, 3 60; 
Pueblo, Minnequ3, 1; Sulphur Springs, 1st, 6.25. 


Woman’s H. M. Union, Miss I. M. Strong, T'reas.: 
Boulder, 6.50; Colorado Springs, 10; 1st 30; Cripple Creek, 
20; Denver, Pilgrim, 5.40; 3d 6; So. broadway, 15 50; 
Plymouth, 25; Fruita, 3 75: Grand Junction, 12.70; Gree- 
ley, 18 80; Harman, 6.50; Montrose, 6.60; North Denver, 
8.75; Rye, 6.30; Yampa, S. S., 41.88. Total, 223.68. 


WYOMING, $151.30. 

Woman’s Missionary Union, Miss E. McCrum. Treas.: 
Cheyenne, 63.30: Douglas, 16.75: Green River, 8.75; Lusk, 
12.50; Rock Springs, 2.50; Sheridan, 25; Wheatland, 17.50; 
Busy Bees, 5. otal, 151.30. 


MONTANA, $21.06. 

_ Received by Rev. W. S. Bell: Columbus, Ladies’ Miss. 

Sec. by Mrs. W. S. Bell, Treas. Mont. Miss. Unicn, s: 
Big Timber, Rev. and Mrs. E. A. Cook. 2; Red Lodge, 

1st, 14.06. 


UTAH, $20. 
Salt Lake City, Mrs. D. E. Hemphill, Special, 20. 


IDAHO, $28. 
Genesee, T. H. Brewer, 25; Lowiston, Pilgrirn, 3. 


CALIFORNIA, $922.01; of which legacy, $500. 

Received by Rev, J. L. Maile: Long Beach, Plymouth, 
98.63; Los Angeles, 1st, Primary Dept*,s5; Plymouth, 
C. E. Soc., 5; Park. 20; Highland, Junior C, E., 3.50; 
Saticoy, 37; Whittier, 54.41. Total, 223.54. 
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Avalon, 5; California, A Friend, 50; Hyde Park, 10; 
Little Lake, 6.60: Pasadena, rst, 51.80; Mrs. J. W. 
Keese, 50; Paso Robles, Plymouth. 6.01; Rosedale and 
Wasco, 3.20; San Jacinto, Ist, 11; S. S., 4.76; Ventura, 
Legacy from Mrs. A. A, Mayhew, soo. 


OREGON, $148.55. 
Beaver Creek, (serman, 25; Pendleton. 2.50; St. Johns, 
3; Salem, 3.50. 


Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. C. F. Clapp, Treas.. 58.35; 
Albany, 5; Beaverton, 5: Corvallis, rst, 6; Forest Grove, 5.50; 
Gaston, 11.50; Oregon City, 7.50; Portland, rst, 5.70; Mrs. 
S. Abernethy, 10. Total, 114.55. | 


WASHINGTON, 
Ballard, Mrs. J.C. Strong, 5; Black Diamond, Pilgrim, 


AUXILIARY STATE RECEIPTS 


MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Receipts in October, 1905. | 
Rev. Joshua C oit, Treasurer, Boston, Mass. 


Andover, Ballardvale, 54; Seminary, 270; Ashby, 
12.65; Athol, 59 50; Belchertown, 28.59; Beverly, Dane St., 
201.50; Boston, Boylston, 5; Dorchester, 2d, 10; Italian, 
1.81; Roxbury, Eliot, 188.75; Income of Brackett 
Fund, 80; Brighton, Pro Christo Club, 8; Brookline, 
Harvard, 56.62; Cambridge, Pilgrim, 11.72; Chicopee, 
Estate Calista A. Kelly, 2,039 83: Danvers, Maple Sf., 
100.01; Finns, The Cape, 9.65; Fitchburg, Finns 27.15; 
Georgetown, 7.27; Gill, 8; Groton, West, 5.09; Income 
of Gurney Fund, 15; Income of Hale Fund, 52.50; In- 
come of Haile Fund, 56.25; Hanover, 2d, 2.30; Hanson, 
ist, 3: Harwichport. 4.35; Hingham, Evangelical, 40.16; 
Holyoke, rst, 28.71; Ludlow, Union, 22.33; Mansfield, 19.39; 
Marshfield Hills, Trin.. 11.51; Maynard, Finn, 9.40: 
- Medford, Mystic, 113.16; Union, 47.38; Newbury. 1st, 
24.42; Newton, Eliot, 76; Newton Center, 1st. 77.01; North- 
field, East, 5; Peabody, 2nd, 4; West, 15; Petersham, Miss 
E. B. Dawes, too; Pilgrim Conference, 2.22; Pittsfield, 
French, rc; Quincy, Bethany, 5; Finn, 6.64; Raynham, 
tSt, 11.22; Reading, 30; Income aa Reed Fund, 140; Roch- 
ester, North, 2.25; income of Rollins Fund, 20; In- 
come of Sisters Fund, 80; South Framingham, Grace, 
61.99; South Hadley, 10.67; Sonth Royalston, 2nd, 8.36; 
South Sudbury, Memorial, 7.03: Springfield, rst, 24.72; 
Hope; «7.77; Olivet, 10.25; Sutton, rst, 4.02; Townsend, 
17.09; Wakefield, 23.30; Income of Wall Fund, 48; Web- 
ster, 55.38; West Boxford, 10.40; Income of Whitcomb 
Fund, 72: Income of Whitin Fund, 207; Whitman, 

13-04; Winchendon, 1st, S. S., 7; Woburn, North, 14.30; 
Ladies’ Charit ble Reading Society, 30; Worcester, 
Hope, 17; Piedmont, 29.05; znd, Swede, 6; Union, A 
Friend, 100; Wrentham, Original, 18: Designated for 
Rev. Mr. Long, Nogales. Arizona, Wellesley Hills, 4.40; 
Designated for C. H. M.S. Boston, Mrs. agri, © gs 
Money and Men, 1; Newtonville, Central, 67; West 
Springfield, rst, 18; Springfield, Hope, 20. : 

Woman’s H. M. Asso.,, Lizzie White, Treas.: 
Salaries for French College. 140; for Italian: worker, 
35; for Polish worker, 140; for Mr. Deakin’s salary, 


Summary. | 
Designated for Rev. Mr. Long, Arizona.-..-. 
Designated for C. H. M. III.00 


THE MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF CONNECTICUT. 
Receipts in October, 1905. 
Ward W. Jacobs, Treasurer, Hartford. 


Ashford. 6.60; Berlin, Italian Mission, 3.29; Bloomfield 
E., 5; Bolton, 5; Bridgeport, Kine’s Highway Ch? pel, 
2.85: Bristol, rst, 12.79; Canaan, Pilgrim, 27 37; Cole- 
brook, 17.45; Coventry, 2nd, Home Evangelization 
Society, 25.25; Deep River, Swedish, 3.25; Eastford, 
C.E., 5; East Hartford, rst, 12.36; Easton, 10; Ellington, 


APPOINTMENTS AND RECEIPTS 
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St, 3; Ritzville, J. D. Bassett, 10; Zion’s German, 40 
ALASKA, $8. | 


Valdez, C. E., 8. 


CUBA; $s. | 
Cienfuegos, s. | 


Receipts in October, 1905. 


| $9,435-25 


C. E., for foreign work in Connecticut, 6; Exeter, 
17.17; Foxen, 6.15; Georgetown, Gilbert Memorial, 25; 
Glastonbury, rSt, 341.75; Granby, Swedish, 2.20; Hart- 
for C. H. 

Litchfield, rst, 43.30; Middletown, rst, 


MICHIGAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
| Receipts in October, 1905. 
Rev. Jchn P. Sanderson, Treasurer, Lansing. 


Alpena, 30.16; Beacon Hill, 2; eee 18; Charle; 
Voix, 63.90; Custer, 6.50; Detroit, 1st, 100; Mt. Hope, 5- 
East Paris, 6; Fenwick, 3; Flat Rock, 3; Garden, 5; Hudson, 
51.45; 9. S..5.56; Lansing, Pilgrim, 2s: Merrill, 5; Omena, 
6.56; St. Clair, 21.55; Sheridan, 8; Sidney, 2, Standish, 
13; Suttons Bay, 2.94; W.H. M. U. by Mrs: E. F. 
Grabill, Treas., 575. | 


NEW YORK HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Receipts in August, September and October, 1905.. 
Clayton 8. Fitch, Treasurer, New York. 


Buffalo, rst, 100: Brooklyn Hills, 12: Brooklyn, Puritan, 
2.08; Bay Shore, C. E., 10; Center Lisle, 3.25; Chenango 
Forks, 16.52: DeRuyter, 3.94; East Rockaway, 14: Ellington, 
10.50; Flushing, Broadway, 7.50: Homer, 23.<o: Northfield, 
S. S.. 17.22; New York, Armenlan. 20.41; New Rochelle. 
3: Oriskany Falls, 4; Osceola, 6; Patchogue, 43.36; Prat- 
tham, 6: Pulaski, 50.05: Sherburne, 462.65; Syracuse, Pil- 
grim, 6.75; Summer Hill, 45.72: Walton, 117.92; West 
Groton, 2.85; W. H. M. U., as follows: Rensselaer Falls, 

E..4; W. H. M. U., 26. 


ILLINOIS HOME’ MISSIONARY SOCIFTY. 
Receipts in August, September, and October, 1905. 
W. Ilff, Treasurer, Chicago, Ill. 
Receipts in August, 1905. 


Chicago, North Shore, 20: Leavitt St., 24.02; Glencoe, 
12,50: Johnston City, 338: Kangley, 5.10; 
Park, 2nd, 29.29; Winn 27.803 inisterial 
Bureau, 5; Winnebago, Miss E. Hunter, 20; La Grange, 
J. Kidson, 10; Hoopston, Dana Sherrill, 10; Harvard 
Robt. C. Uecke, 10; I. W. H. M. U., 53-18. 


Receipts in September, 1905. 
Brainerd, 2.50; Buda, 35; Crystal Lake, C. E., 2.50; De- 
catur, A 10; Dwight, 26; Edelstein, 2.50! Fel- 
lowship C. E..1; Griggsville, 27.25; S.5S., 2.25 Lincoln 


$1,020.19 


= 17 88; New Haven, Kmanuel, Swedish, 10; Norwich, 
= Park, Sunday School, for work among foreigners in 
: Conn., 20; Shelton, 25; Simsbury, Sunday School, for. 
Italian work. 10; 60; West Haven, 1st, 
9-65; cs; W IC. H. M. U. of Conn., Mrs. 
e. George Follett. Sec , for work among foreigners in 
Conn., 25; for general] 
ise 
2 
| 
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Park, Friend, 2: Oak Park, 4th, S_ S., 12; 3rd, 5.48: 
Ontario, 6.53; Odell, 50; Rockton, 5; West 
10; Wheaton, rst, 23.19; Woodburn, 23; H. M. U., 
21.40: B. N. Freese, so; Mrs. Currier, 
Stockton, H. M. Herrick, 10; illiamson, I; 
China, Misses Sx 15; 197-503 
8. 993 Ministerial Bureau, 12. 


Receipts in October. 


Batavia, 43-65; Chesterfield, 15.62; Chicago, Union Park; 
5; Lincoln Park,2.so; Leavitt St., 74.06: rst, C. E., 4.50: 
1st, 20.87; Warren Ave.. 29.32; Evanston, ist, 65; 
Dwight, 23; Geneva, 19.37; Hins- 
dale, 78.15; Naporvill 445 Park, 1st, 213 
Payson, 35. cckford, 91.52; , 13.18; Univer- 
sity, 30; I. W. H. M. U.., 104.48; Reat, 8s. ’Produce, 
3-603 Jationai Cong’l Soc., 60. 513 Earlville, 
253 "Marseilles, Q. Adams. 253 ate, Mrs. Emma 


OHIO HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Rev. C. H. Small, Treasurer, Cleveland. 


4 in October, 1905. 


S Ashtabula, Finnish, Akron, 
West, 65.50; Berea, C ; Centennial, 1.31; Columbus, 
North, 10.07; Ciavisbati’ o. Fairmount, 5.55; Cleve- 
Pilgrim, S. S., 5; Grafton, 6.07; E. 

; Huntsbur oP , 5; Lexington, 15; Lucas, Arthur 
Leiter. 10} ag 225.08: S. S, 11.60; A. I. Root, 
~ 25; Marysville, 20; S.S,1; North Fairfield, 10} 

» 18t, 21; 2d, 20. 7 Painesville, Union. 3; Plain, 3; 
Ruggles, 22.21; Saybroo k, C. E., 3; Stron — 20: Shan- 
sendy West Andover, C. E.,5; Win » 29; Youngs- 

wa, Piymouth, C E., 


For Bohemian work, Cleveland, Pilgrim, roo. 


OHIO WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY UNION. 
| Receipts in October, 1905. 
Mrs. George B. Brown, Treasurer, Toledo. 


Akron, West, W. M. S.. S403 Alexis, W. M. S., 2; 
Andover, W. M.S., 6.70; Ashland, W. M. S., 2.80; Ash- 
ist, W.M.S., 20; 2nd, S., 28; ‘Austinburg, 

W. M.S.., 1.80; Beliovae, W. M. S., 10; W.M.S., 

203 Heights, W M.S., 2.80; Barton, 
W. 2.04; -C. E., zo; Per 4; Ceredo, 

M. S., 225: Chardon, W' M. S, 510; C. E. 
W.M.S., 2.25; Chatham, W.M.S. 5; Cin: 
cinnati, Columbia, W. M. North Fairmount, 


_ Norwich, Ct., Park, 


si Claridon, W. M. S., 10; Clarksfield, W. M. S., 4-50; 
Archwood, W. M. S., 7; E. 
S. 5.60; Franklin, W.M. S., 9.50; rst, W. A.,. 
'W. M. Pilgrim, W. A. 24 40% 
Trinity, W. M. S., 7; Mayflower, W. M. S.; 
onneaut, Ww. M. S.. El rst, W 12.503 Gus- 
tavus, C. E., 1; Hudson, C Kirtland W 33 
Lima. C. E. 2. 503 Lindenville. W? M. S., 3 50; Lock Per. 
23 Lodi, W. M. S., 4.75; Lorain. W. M. S., 11; C. E.. 10; 
Lyme, W. M.S.,57c.Y. P. Mc., 2.90; Mansfield, May- 
flower, C. E., 2.50; Marietta, rst. W. M. S.; 3; Harmoar, 
300 Oak Grove Branch, M. B. , 3.50: 


Marysville,. . S., 2.70; Medina, W. M. S., 11 50; 
va ernon, W.M. S.. 16.80; Newark, Plymouth, W. 


London, M. S., 3-90; Norwalk, 3 95; 
Oberlin, 2nd, W. M. S., 27; S. S., 8; Painesville, rst, W. 
M. S , 22,55; Plain, w. 80: Ravenna, W. M. S.. 
75C.; "Mm. S.. x. 403 Ruggles, Ww. M.S: , 6 10; 
Sandusky, W . M.S.,9; Springfield, rst. W. M. S.. 7.59; 
C. B., 15; Le onda. ist, C. E.. 1; Strongville, C. E, 2.50; 
Tallmadge, W. M. S., 22.50; Toledo Central, W. M.S., 
160; 1st, W.A. 50; Plymouth, W. M.S..«; 2d, Ww: 

. S., 1; Washington St., C. E.. 2 «o; Unionville, 
W.M.S..5; Wakeman. W. M.S .r10; Wellington. W.A , 
22.16; West Andover, W. M. S., 2.80: West illiamsfield, 
W. M. S., 10: Windham, a S.. 8.40; York. W. M.S, 
3-36; Youngstown, Elm, W . M. S., 8.68; Plymouth, WwW. 
M S.1 8.40} Zanesville, W. M. S., 1.80. 

General total.......... $1,462 26 


DONATIONS OF CLOTHING, ETC. 


Reported at the National Office in October, 1905. 


Bernington, Vt., rst, box and bbl., 150; Bloomfield, Ct. 
Ch., bbl., 85; Canandaigua, N. Y., rst, box and bbl., 172; 
Claremont, N. H., rst, Ladies Asso , bbl. .» 50; Geneva, 0., 
C. E. S., bbl.. 31.25; Lockport, N. Y., ist., W. H. M. S.: 
box 97. <8: Lyme, N. H., L. B. S., box and cash, 113. 50 
Medina, 0., L. B. S., 1st, box, 40; New Britain, Ct. » 18t; 
W.H.M. S., box, 202. o; Newtown,‘Ct., 1st. bbl., 15.13 
. oH. M.S. box. 90; Perry Centre, 
N, Y., rst, . B. S., bbl., 60.06;; Redding, Ct., Redding 
Aux. . W. H. M. U., bbl » 56.033 Stonington, 2nd, 
bx and bbl., 17s. 42: Talcottville, Ct., L. M. S.., bbl. 
III? Ct., Centre, bbl.. 93.34; White Plains, 
Ch "Aid Soc., 2 bbis. +) 342.07} Wellsville, 
N. Y., rst, W. M. U., 2 boxes, 118.14; Williamstown, 
Mass., 1st, W. M. S.. box and bbl., P?- 


Rudolph Lenz 
62-65 Bible House 

New York : 
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